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PROFESSION. 

Proresston and practice are, by universal confession, 
| yery different things. It is all a matter of natural dis- 
position. Some have a turn for profession ; others have 
|| a genius for practice. We must not expect all qualities 
to be united in one person. These rarely are so. On 
' the contrary, persons with a predisposition to either, 
seldom exhibit any trait of the opposite quality. The 

man of profession has little or no practice ; the man of 
|) practice has hardly any profession. It looks like an 

eccentricity of nature, and few are more odd or notice- 
able. Everybody is invariably as much surprised to 

find profession disunited from practice, as if it were a 

fact entirely new to him in the economy of human 

nature. 
Unexpected, however, as this phenomenon always is, 
| and confounded as all men are when it comes strongly 
under their attention, there must be some law of our 


ani mental system concerned in it, rendering it no wonder 
| when rightly considered. May it not be this? That 

ns; the sense of those wishes, tendencies, or inclinations 
which prompt profession, is sufficient to satisfy many 

persons, without their taking the trouble or going to 

| the expense of realising them in action. I, for instance, 

| am charitably inclined. I never hear of people being 

| wnclothed, but I would wish to send them apparel. I 

| never hear of them being sick, but I would wish to see 

| them restored to health. I never hear of great multi- 

| tudes being in starvation for want of employment, but 

freshments I feel most anxious that they should all get work next 
ers of com- J week, or, at the worst, be fully relieved from their 
ol of ~ misery by subscription. Now, I cannot wish to see the 
—s naked clothed, the sick healed, or the unemployed re- 
ficiency in Heved, without a gratification to my benevolence. This 
n who has $M feeling places me at my ease. I have done something 
ms of open HM inthe case. I look benevolently on with my hands in 
‘ Aree my pockets, secure from all attacks from my own con- 
"y wience or any other quarter, in the thick panoply of 

_ 9 good wishes in which I am enshrouded. Perhaps I go 

ERS. farther than this, and feel indignant at the cold-hearted 
people who regard the sufferers with indifference ; in 

intention of Hj which case I am the less likely to think of doing any- 
think in behalf of the good object, seeing that the merit 

of my benevolent sensations is then the more powerfully 

agrey brought before me. Or, say that I am a person possess- 
1 work ing a strong sense of the value and importance of cer- 
tain moral feelings. I cherish this sense, and do all I 

tn to impart it to others. In other words, I’ preach 

nburgh (als jy MUCh, and take every opportunity of condemning all 
on, by W.8 ff departures from the right course. And what can be 
‘CuAmB=8S, Hf more natural than that I, satisfied with the earnest en- 
Ive volumes, fy “ttainment and advocacy of such feelings, should either 
hy pi never think of acting positively in obedience to them, 


or make occasional trespasses into the opposite ground? 
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I know that my wishes are right ; I tell everybody else 
to be good, as I wish myself to be. My nature is satis- 
fied, and at ease; therefore I may take no further 
trouble. Amidst inclinations so splendid, a few external 
manifestations in act and deed would be insignificant. 
Protected, sanctioned, made holy by such noble disposi- 
tions, even a few indulgences in an opposite course of 
action are nothing. It might not do for others, for they 
are weak in tendency; but with me there can be no 
fear. Hence, I err with a peaceful mind. Such, I 
think, may be an approximation to the true theory of 
that separation of practice from profession which is so 
often remarked. In this light, of course, profession ap- 
pears as the enemy of practice. It is a weed which 
supplants or suffocates the right flower. And they are 
not to be expected to appear often flourishing together. 

It would be rash, nevertheless, to set down the pro- 
fession in such cases as altogether false and hollow. 
This is a vulgar kind of mistake often made. | The feel- 
ings are as genuine as feelings ever are, although des- 
tined never to undergo the test of deed. They are not 
assumed or pretended for a show merely, or as an excuse.’ 
for the absence of active benevolence. That absence is 
an accident for which the feelings are not responsible. 
They are there, true and earnest sentiments, wistful of 
the right, but only happen to be unaccompanied by 
sufficient impulse to produce action, or are of a nature 
to be satisfied with themselves, and supersede all pre- 
sumption of a necessity for anything else. Were they 
not, indeed, real—real in their own way—our explana- 
tion would fall entirely to the ground, for they could 
not then be supposed to have that power of satisfying 
the conscience which has been assumed. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see how practice is 
often unaccompanied by profession. The act indisposes 
to the word. Satisfied with having done what was 
right, filled, perhaps, with a pride—a just pride—in the 
act, we feel that talk would be equally unnecessary and 
degrading. Or it may be that the right course has been 
taken more from intellectual perception of what was 
proper and fitting, than from sentimental impulse ; and 
profession is accordingly absent, simply because there 
is no feeling calling for display. 

If I be right in my speculations on the cause of the 
frequent exhibition of profession without practice, it 
must that profession, in however oblique and 
secretive a way it may be made, is fraught with danger 
tothe human character. And perhaps in such circum- 
stances as those attending our present national posi- 
tion, there is more than the customary need for a 
warning against this perilous principle; for how much 
is there now in the state of large portions of the com- 
munity to call forth expressions of sympathy from 
other classes, and how often do we see these expressions 
wasting themselves on the desert air, altogether unat- 
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suffering, tends to build up the speaker in a practical 
indttention to all distress. More agreeable would it be 
to find a young person entirely regardless of the outcries 
of the miserable, than to see him get into a habit of 
professing sympathy, without at the same time acquir- 


MR KOHL IN ENGLAND. 
Tr is a question whether an author who places familiar 
things in a new light, does not excite more interest in 
his readers’ minds, than he who describes novelties or 
discoveries. Indeed, a stranger often makes discoveries 
concerning things which, having been constantly under 
our own observation, have been always regarded with 
that sort of contempt which familiarity is said to breed, 
and deemed too obvious and commonplace for minute 
investigation. From this cause arises the fact, that 
more information is to be obtained from visitors concern- 
ing any city or remarkable locality, than from natives 
or inhabitants. Strangers regard certain objects with 
curiosity, because they are new and strange, while 
those who see them every day pass them over with no 
closer observation than is necessary to a mere conscious- 
ness of their existence. Let, however, the stranger once 
indicate to the native or inhabitant the points of inte- 
rest which belong to such objects, and the familiarity 
which previously caused them to be passed over is a 
source of a new and great pleasure. For these reasons, 
it is to be expected that Kohl’s Travels in Great Bri- 
tain* will be read with more eagerness by the English 
public than the entertaining books of foreign travel, 
translations of which—thanks to the proprietors of the 
‘Foreign Library’—we have had the opportunity of 


perusing. 

‘It was,’ says the amusing German, ‘ by the Birming- 
ham down-train that I ventured to take my first timid 
steps into the English world.’ Birmingham, therefore, 
was the first stage at which he commenced his inquiries 
—one of the earliest of which, places before us 4 fact 

ing manufacturers in general, which few amongst 
us have thought it worth while to notice; namely, that 
commonplace and even vulgar as people are apt to 
suppose the avocations of a Birmingham hardware- 
man, yet, in reality, to carry on his business tably, 
he must possess a great variety of geogra and 
ethnographical knowledge. In describing a show-room, 
the author observes —‘ As the people of Birmingham 
extend their speculations over the whole world, one 
may see in show-rooms of this description articles, the 
utility of which is estimated only by the wild inha- 
bitants of some distant and uncivilised land. Here, 
for instance, I saw some strangely-fashioned money, 


* England, Wales, and Scotland, by J. G. Kohl, forming parts 17 
and 19 of the Foreign Library. London: Chapmanand Hall. 1844. 


current among certain negro nations of Africa. “South | 
America, and America generally, are, however, the | 
principal customers, and the constant study of the ma. | 
nufacturers is to find something that may please the | 
tastes and fancies prevalent on the other side of the | 
Atlantic. To carry on speculations of this description, 
an exact knowledge of the laws regulating the i import | 
duties of distant countries is absolutely necessary. Thus, | 
for instance, the import duties in Russia on all metal | 
wares are regulated by weight. Candlesticks and other | 
articles destined for that market are, in consequence, | 
made hollow, and filled up after their arrival there | 
These remarks were further illustrated when the travel. | 
ler arrived at Manchester, whose merchants are not be- |) 
hind their Birmingham brethren in this sort of know. | 
ledge. ‘Every country has its particular partialities in | 
the goods it purchases; or, as the Belfast merchants | 
say, “Every market has its whim.” The speculating | 
merchant must always be well acquainted with these, | 
no less than with the real wants and customs of each | 
nation. From the Manchester warehouses great quan- 
tities of black cloth are annually sent to Italy, in order | | 
to clothe the innumerable priests of that country ; but | 
this black cloth must always be of a particular coal | 
black, without the slightest tinge of brown or blue, | 
Goods must also be packed differently for different | 
nations ; thus, at Messrs Potters’s, I saw bales of cotton | 
intended for China packed in the Chinese manner, and | 
decorated with bright tasteful little pictures, represent. | 
ing Chinese customs, ceremonies, costumes, &c. Nor | 
must the manner of transport used in the interior of the | 
countries for which they are intended be forgotten in | 
the packing of the goods. Wares to be carried on the 
backs of elephants, camels, or lamas, must be differently | 
packed from those to be conveyed by wagons, canals, or 
railways.’ Birmingham, so exclusively devoted to the 
useful arts, is complained of for having few ornamental | 
buildings or public trophies. There is only one statue | 
in the whole town—that of Lord Nelson. ‘A city,’ ex 
claims Kohl, ‘ of 200,000 living specimens of humanity, | 
and only one marble man amongst them!’ 

After Stafford, the series of towns known as ‘The | 
Potteries’ was visited. Here the traveller states he | 
was ‘not a little surprised, among the outside pas- | 
sengers to find a wealthy manufacturer from Man- | 
chester ; the masters, therefore, are not above riding in | 
the same carriages with the workmen.’ We are glad } 
to take every opportunity of marking the progress of 
social intercourse between the rich and humble, which | 
we have previously found so much pleasure in noticing.* 
Our author next proceeded to Chester, which, besides | 
being one of the oldest, is one of the most curious | 
towns in Great Britain. A description of it by so 
lively a writer as Kohl cannot fail to interest a large | 
majority of our readers, who have doubtless heard | 
less of this strange city than if it were a continental 
town. Its plan ‘is the simplest that I know. Its 
walls form a parallelogram, and the two main streets 
intersect each other at right angles, dividing the 
parallelogram into four equal quarters, and then ex- 
tend somewhat beyond the walls. From these main 
streets a number of bye streets run off on both sides. 
On the walls is a footpath, with room for two or 
three persons to pass each other, so that one may 
walk completely round the city. Indeed, these city 
walls, two miles in circumference, form the chief pro- 
menade of the townspeople. According to tradition, 
they were built by Cymbeline, in the century before the 


% Bee paper on the Social Effects of Railways, No. 38, new serivs. 
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tended by practical benevolence of any kind! We [_ 
cannot doubt, if the theory be correct, that all such 7 
professions must be working an effect on those who 1) oucl 
make them, producing self-satisfaction, and taking || parp 
away from, instead of aiding, all righteous actions. ) cario 
Whether for this exigency, or for common life in all its times 
phases, let us keep strongly in view the danger of all be 
profession whatever which is not immediately attended | some 
with appropriate action. Better it would be for any | way, 
one who hears of misery, private or public, to let it pass ro 
without remark, than to indulge a condolence over it, | Sod 2 
which, while altogether fruitless for the benefit of the | been 
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uth |) pirth of Christ. Of course they have undergone-many 
the | alterations since then, and in later times they have been 
ma- ||| much reduced in height, and converted to their present 
the | B\| parpose of a public walk five feet in breadth; and a 
the | [ag|| curious promenade it is; sometimes up hill, and some- 
ion, | HM'\ times down; at one point closely wedged in between 
\MM\| houses, while at another the narrow path passes under 
port |) || some ancient watch-tower; here it runs under a gate- 
hus, | M¥\| way, and there we must descend a flight of steps, be- 
netal || cause the wall has been cleared away to make room for 
ther |} a street; now we pass behind the venerable cathedral, 
ence, || MN!) and now in front of the spacious old castle, which has 
ere” || MN}| been converted into a military barrack. There is only 
avel. ||| one other town in England that can boast of an equally 
t be. | singular public walk—namely, York, which is sur- 
| MM! rounded by just such another old wall. To say the 
now | || truth, Chester is the very town for curious promenades, 
ied for it contains walks even more curious than the wall I 
hants | HH) have endeavoured to describe. These are “the Rows,” 
ating | MM as they are called. They are long covered passages, 
these, | MM)| running parallel with the streets, through the first floors 
each ||| of the houses. The thing is not very easy to describe. 
quan- ||| Let the reader imagine the front wall of the first floor 
order | MM ofeacti house to have been taken away, leaving that 
— H | part of the house completely open towards the street, 
, a \MM) the upper part being supported by pillars or beams. 
| Let him it side-walls also to have 
pierced throug! low a continuous passage along 
Terent I the first floors of all the houses. How the people of 
cotton ||| Chester came in this way to spoil their best floor in so 
r, and | many of their houses, is a matter that was never made 
eseute | perfectly clear to me. We have also a number of towns 
Nor | in Germany, particularly in Silesia and the Austrian 
of the | dominions, where covered passages, for the accommoda- 
son fe | tion of the public, have been made to run through or 
: | round private houses ; but then these passages or gal- 
on the |) jeries are always on the ground-floor, and on a level 
srently with the street. Some English antiquaries will have 
aals, or | it, that these Rows were intended as a means of defence, 
to the || Chester being exposed to frequent attacks from the 
mental |g! Welsh on one side, and from the Scots on the other, 
statue | when, after the city walls had been forced, the citizens 
Ly,” ex | were able to defend themselves in these Rows. In sup- 
nanity | port of this theory it has been asserted, that in all the 
° battles which, during the civil wars in England, occurred 
4 in Chester, the in possession of “ the Rows” almost 
s ‘The | | invariably obtained the victory. It must not be ima- 
ates he |) gined that these Rows form a very regular or uniform 
de pas- | gallery. On the contrary, it varies according to the 
2 Man- size or circumstances of each house through which it 
ding in | passes. Sometimes, when passing through a small 
re glad | house, the ceiling is so low, that one finds it necessary to 
of doff the hat, while in others one passes through a space 
en as lofty as a saloon. In one house the Row lies lower 
De’ + (ee than in the preceding, and one has, in consequence, to 
oticing.” J godown a step or two; and perhaps, a house or two 
| besides ii farther, one or two steps have to be mounted again. 
curious jj In one house a handsome new-fashioned iron railing 
it by so @M fonts the street ; in another only a mean wooden paling. 
a large In some stately houses the supporting columns are 
s heard 9 ‘tong, and adorned with handsome antique ornaments ; 
ntinental thers the wooden piles appear time-worn, and oné 
Its hurries past them, apprehensive that the whole concern 
OW. must topple down before long. The ground-floors, over 
a streets Hi which the Rows pass, are inhabited by a humble class 
ding the # of tradesmen ; but it is at the back of the Rows them- 
then ex- 9@ tlves that the principal shops are to be found. This 
ese mail § May give an idea of how liveiy and varied a scene is 
sides. Senerally to be seen there. Indeed the Rows are gene- 
+ two ot jj Milly full of people either making their little purchases 
one may inthe shops, or mounting to these boarded floors, to 
hese city avoid the disagreeable pavement of the streets. Per- 
siet oie liaps these Rows may be in some way connected with 
hief Pp tnother singularity pointed out to me at Chester. The 
tradition, J streets do not, as in other towns, run along the surface 
before the Hof the ground, but have been cut into it, and that, 
ee Moreover, into a solid rock. The Rows are in reality on 


alevel with the surface of the ground, and the carriages 


rolling along below them are passing through a kind of 
artificial ravine. The back wall of the ground-floor is 
everywhere formed by the solid rock, and the court- 
yards of the houses, their kitchens, and back-buildings, 
lie generally ten or twelve feet higher than the street. 
The English historians and antiquaries have given them- 
selves a great deal of trouble about this matter, without 
having ever been able to assign a rational hypothesis as 
to the motives which could have induced the ancient 
settlers in Chester to undertake so colossal a work as to 
hollow out all their streets. For my part, I own myself 
unable to suggest either a reasonable motive or an un- 
reasonable one.’ 

A mass of statistics and observation, well worthy of 
perusal, is the result of an examination of Liverpool. 
‘Thence the traveller wended his way into Wales, where 
he discovered in the language and people a strik- 
ing affinity to those of the Tyrol. ‘My companion, 
with whom I spent the evening at Caernarvon, was of 
opinion that a close affinity existed between the Welsh 
and the lese. He told me he had been in the 
Tyrol, and had there remarked the admiration with 
which his servant, a native of Wales, observed every- 
where the Tyrolese, their manners, and their cos- 
tume, and everywhere discovered something that re- 
minded him of home. In some of the valleys of the 
Tyrol, he said, his Welsh servant was even able to 
understand the language of the place, and to make him- 
self understood by the people. Upon these facts my 
companion grounded an opinion that the Tyrolese and 
the Welsh must be one and the same people. His 
opinion seemed to me the more deserving of attention, 
as he was no scholar, nor at all pre-occupied by learned 
theories. He understood nothing of German, knew 
very little of the distribution of the Celtic race, and no- 
thing of the various dialects spoken in the Tyrolese 
valleys. In these dialects, even among those who speak 
German, it is a well-known fact that a great many old 
Celtic words occur. Indeed a part of the Tyrolese may 
be looked on asa tribe of German-speaking Celts: these 
Celtic words, no doubt, caught the ear of the Welsh 
servant. Much that is Celtic, it is equally true, has 
been preserved in the manners of the Tyrolese, and I 
am not surprised that the Welsh servant should be 
struck by a multitude of things that reminded him of 
home. ‘The love of music, poetry, and song, is common 
to the Welsh and the Tyrolese, not merely because they 
are both mountaineers, but probably in consequence of 
their common Celtic origin. In the costume, I also was 
struck by many similarities, such as the round, high, 
tapering, black beaver hat of the Welsh women, which 
is seen nowhere else in Great Britain, nor anywhere in 
Germany, except in the Tyrol. The Welsh women 
enjoy also in England the same reputation for per- 
sonal attraction, or rather for the want of it, as the 
Tyrolese in Germany.’ Here we think it right to 
interpose our own Welsh experiences to check what 


we must designate a forced comparison. The hats 
we have seen on the heads of the female peasantry of | 
Wales are not high and tapering like those of the Swiss, | 
but much the same as those worn throughout Great 
Britain by men; neither were the faces which appeared 
under them so devoid of attractiveness as our German 
critic would lead the reader to suppose. Indeed, the 
fair sex of South Wales is remarkable for comeliness, 
and we can answer for a large proportion of female 
beauty existing in North Wales. ‘When,’ continues 
the parallel, ‘I then thought of the bacon dumplings of 
the Tyrolese, of their millet porridge, buttermilk, and 
hard bread, and then turned to Leigh’s book on Wales, 
and read that the Welsh “are very abstemious, bacon, 
oatmeal porridge, sour milk, potatoes, and a hard heavy 
kind of black bread being their chief food,” I was 
almost inclined to agree with my companion that there 
must be a very close affinity between the two races. 
“The Tyrolese are famous in Germany,” said I, “ for 
their quickness to quarrel and take offence.” “There 


we have it again ; precisely the character of our Welsh- 
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men—quarrelsome, violent—a most violent people.”’ 
From Wales Mr Kohl went to Ireland, and we have 
already given an account of his travels there.* His 
Scottish adventures, which immediately succeeded, we 
shall speak of hereafter. Passing over Carlisle, New- 
castle, Durham, and York, we take our rapid traveller 
up at Leeds, the cloth-hall of which, as being one of the 
greatest curiosities, was the first to attract his atten- 
tion. ‘The regulations of the cloth-hall are rather 
curious: there are only two market-days, Saturday and 
Tuesday, and even on these days the time for transact- 
ing business is rigorously limited to precisely eighty 
minutes. The meaning of this is to save time, by 
romoting the rapid and energetic despatch of business. 
t is found that in this short time as much, nay, per- 
haps more business is done than in the former longer 
iods; for no time is now wasted in hesitation or 
lay, but both buyer and seller say at once what they 
mean, and lose neither words nor minutes over their 
bargains. I would fain put this whole paragraph in 


italics, for the benefit of my German countrymen, who 
might borrow a useful hint from the busy cloth-hall of 


Leeds. The enormous mass of business transacted there 
during the year requires, in consequence of these regu- 
lations, only about one hundred and thirty-five hours.’ 
Mr Kohl reached Manchester at a time of great depres- 
sion and distress, which he does not fail to depict, by 
several facts that came under his observation; but he 
does not state with sufficient emphasis that the po- 
verty and privation in which he found masses of the 
operative inhabitants plunged were merely temporary. 
Thus he will lead half Europe to suppose that this 
town is eminent for destitution and want. He de- 
scribes truly enough what was happening in 1842 at the 
time he was there; but this temporary state of things, 
described as it is in his permanent record of facts and 
observations, will be always attributed to Manchester 
by those who have no better sources of information 
than his own. This we cannot help regretting; for 
the scenes of destitution and crime to which he alludes 
are even at this moment much ameliorated. Trade 
has revived, and prosperity has cast its cheering in- 
flueace over the manufacturing population. Still, dis- 
tress is not always the cause of the misery and crime 
to which English operatives are subject — ignorance 
is perhaps an equally prolific source. Respecting the 
value of general intelligence in a workman, in con- 
tradistinction to that ‘special training’ or concentra- 
tion of his faculties upon one branch of art, and upon 
that only, Kohl makes, while at Manchester, some 
admirable remarks. After lamenting the absurd pre- 
judices which still exist against the thorough education 
of operatives, and against the temperance movement, he 
says, ‘Some of the more enlightened manufacturers, 
however, have of late years begun to see the absurdity 
of these prejudices. ‘The statements of a certain Mr 
Fairbairn, one of the principal manufacturers of Man- 
chester, show them to be totally unfounded. This ex- 
perienced and enlightened man affirmed that in his 
establishment he always selected, for every kind of 
employment requiring any skill or forethought, those 
men whose general education had been liberal and 
thorough, in preference to those whose acquirements 
were limited to what was conferred upon them by the 
“special training.” He found that it was only the very 
lowest and most mechanical of the factory employments 
which were not far better performed by w ucated 
men than by those more ignorant; and that even in 
these lowest departments there would every now and 
then occur cases in which superiority of education gave 
a workman a very great advantage and value. He also 
maintained that the educated workmen were far more 
moderate in their demands, and quiet and manageable in 
their behaviour, than the ignorant ones, who were per- 
petually actuated by a blind envious animosity to their 
masters, which it was very difficult for any kindness or 


* See ‘ Mr Kohl in Ireland,’ No. 3, new series. 


liberality on the part of these to overcome. “In case of | 
any discontents or disturbances among our wor 
when strikes and combinations are apprehended, tie | 
best plan is always to collect the more intelligent and } 
well-informed among them, and converse with them for | 
a while in a friendly and sensible way, until they ar | 
gained over to see the folly of their proceedings, and to } 
act as checks upon the turbulence and stupidity of the 
rest.” Mr Fairbairn also stated, that it was a very 
mistaken notion to imagine that drinking really enabled 
the workmen to sustain fatigue better, and to perform 
their work with more activity. It might indeed confer 
a certain temporary stimulus in cases of great fatigue, 
but this was more than compensated by the dulness, 
heaviness, and feebleness which it afterwards brings on, 
In his own establishment, he was always careful to haye 
a plentiful supply of good drinking water at all hours 
for his men, and he found that this refreshed and | 
strengthened them as much as fermented liquor, with. 
out the bad consequences of the latter. He referred at 
the same time to the instance of the boatmen of Con. 
stantinople, who are all what would here be called tee- 
totallers, and who are the most powerful, athletic, and 
handsome set of men imaginable. He also strenuously 
denied the truth of the belief, that the best and most 
active workmen were generally given to drinki 
affirming that.such cases were very exceptional.’ In | 
proof of the bad effects of the shutting out of all ideas | 
from a workman’s mind save those which appertain 
specially to his employment, Kohl declares that abroad, 
where an opposite system exists, English workmen are, | 
in spite of their undeniable skill and industry, much | 
disliked for their lawlessness, ignorance, and brutality. | 
* Even where it is found necessary to employ them, this } 
is always done reluctantly and fearfully.’ Instances are | 
adduced of the outrageous conduct of our operatives in | 
various parts of the world, which we could not extract | 
without a blush of shame for our misguided and igno- } 
rant countrymen; and this chiefly attributable to the 
want of a proper general education at home. 

Mr Kohl has evidently a passion for strong contrasts; | 
hence it is that he went straight from Manchester to 
Oxford, and no two places can be more strikingly | 
dissimilar. But the contrast from the bustling mano- 
facturing town to the academic quietude of Oxford, 
was not greater than that presented by the college 
system in England and the student life in Germany. 
* The lower classes of English society are totally unre- 
presented at these institutions. How many sons of | 
wealthy peasants and mechanics are to be found at all 
our German universities; but at Oxford, those whom 
I questioned had great difficulty in naming to me a 
single farmer’s son. The ‘average annual expense of a 
tolerably economical student at Oxford is estimated at 
L.200. We have g our students many living ina 
garret, feeding on bread and water, and contriving, by 
giving lessons in Latin, Greek, drawing, music, or what- 
ever else is required, to work their way arduously to 
learning and distinction ; these are not to be found at 
Oxford. Here the roads are smoother, and the objects 
to be aimed at are fixed for every one beforehand. 
Science is clipped and polished to the semblance of a 
smooth artificial well-fenced cloister-garden, into which 
nothing free, natural, or not according to rule, is ad- 
mitted. Every one knows his road; no one loses his 
way; but no one cuts new roads, or discovers new 
points of view for himself. At dur universities, science 
is still a free, graceful, fertile wilderness. Thousands of 
students plunge into this wilderness. Many follow their 
own way, and some lose themselves in consequence. But 
many arrive at new and beautiful scenes and discoveries; 
and all owe to their own efforts whatever they attain. 
At Oxford, where everything is learnt by rote, the stu- 
dents must owe everything to the ancient mould in 
which their minds are here cast.’ 

Mr Kohl took Salisbury, Stonehenge, Eton, and 
Windsor in his way back to London, whence he de- 
parted for Winchester, and embarked for the continent 
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Southampton. Here we take leave of Mr Kohl 
Paarl present. After noticing his wanderings in Scot- 
Jand, we shall have much pleasure in meeting him on 


, the 
and |) the subject of ‘ London,’ a separate account of which he 
is, it appears, preparing. 
are 
cite THE RICCAREE WAR-SPEAR. 
very A TALE OF THE MANDAN INDIANS. 
— BY PERCY B. 8T JOHN. 
‘onfer | Berween the spot tenanted by the great Mandan vil- 
tigue, on the Missouri, some years since, and that occupied 
Iness, | by the Riccarees, is a stream of considerable volume, 
g3 on. | known as Cannon-ball River. This body of water, par- 
have taking of the general features which distinguish the 
hours | tributaries of the Missouri, is slow, muddy, and deep, 
1 and | with high, and in general precipitous banks. Not far 
with- | from its confluence with the above branch of the famed 
red at Mississippi, is a diminutive valley surrounded on all 
’ Con- | sides by low bushes, save where it faces the river. A 
d tee- | few trees—cotton-wood and willow, for the most part— 
c, and | grow here and there around it, while its centre is a per- 
uously | fectly green and level lawn of young prairie grass. 
| most Iumined by the first ray of morning, which came 
nking, quivering across the vast sublimity of endless plains 
1’ In | stretching east and west to the frontiers of the states 
| ideas | and the Rocky Mountains, it appeared, but for one 
pertain circumstance, as still and lone as it probably did at the 
\broad, NN. creation. Though the silence of the place was unbroken, 
en are, | twelve men were congregated in the open sward in the 
much | centre of the vale. A fire, composed of some half dozen 
atality. j small sticks, the ends being kept carefully together, was 
m, this j in the centre of the group. The bodies of the men were 
ces are IM naked, save the cloth round the middle, and their skins 
‘ives in aN curiously bedaubed with red and white paint, as if to 
extract | render themselves as hideous as possible. In their heads 
d igno- | were stuck feathers, and the long unshorn locks suffi- 
to the MM ciently designated them as Indians, distinct from the 
races ordinarily met with on the frontiers and outlying 
ntrasts; military and commercial ports of the Americans. There 
ester to was an exception to the general rule in the person of one 
‘ikingly i} who, evidently the chief of the party, had his appropriate 
manu- mark of distinction in the shape of a head-dress, or 
Oxford, mane of war-eagle quills and ermine, while the buffalo 
college Hi tobe on which he sat, in common with his followers, 
ermany. was more richly ornamented. Behind each man, on the 
ly unre- ground, lay the buffalo-hide shield, the short bow with 
sons of its sinew strings, the well-supplied quiver, and the flat 
1d at all dub or tomahawk, as well as the spear, so deadly in the 
e whom hands of the North American Indian. The chief's arms 
to me a were staked in the ground within reach of his hand. 
nse of a Any one accustomed to the wilds, and who had looked 
nated at J upon them for an instant, would have had no hesitation 
ring ina in pronouncing them a war-party of the distinct and 
ving, by extraordinary tribe known by the name of Mandans. 
or what A personal friend of the race would have designated 
ously to the head warrior, who sat in anxious thought, as Mah- 
found at to-toh-pa, the Four Bears, who, though second in com- 
e objects $M mand in the nation, was by far its most distinguished 
forehand. # brave, and whose painted buffalo robe, with rude repre- 
ince of & sentations of his most famous warlike feats, was held in 
to which § equal respect with the armorial bearings and achieve- 
ie, is ad- # ments of any earl or duke amongst the civilised nations 
loses his # of the earth. 
vers new After a brief pause the chief rose, and, assuming his 
s, science ams, led the way fowards the water's edge. All 
usands of # Save one followed; and two canoes were drawn from 
low their # their concealment in the bushes, into which the whole 
ence. But # Party, amid short questions and answers, entered, and 
scoveries; (™ 0k their way across the stream in the direction of the 
ey attain. Riccaree village. The warrior who remained was the 
, the stu- @ Younger and favourite brother of Mah-to-toh-pa, whom 
in § * wound in the leg totally disabled for walking. On 
ordinary occasions, they would not have parted without 
‘ton, and te words; but they were now on the war-path, 
ce he de- J When nought save the prosecution of their fierce designs 
contineat ff of revenge and hatred could be permitted to enter into 


their thoughts, or, at all events, into the expression 
of them. The wounded warrior, a fine noble-looking 
young fellow, rose after some ten minutes, and standing 
upright, his wound rendering his motions slow, peered 
cautiously around in every direction. His glance was at 
first careless, and as if he looked about more from habit 
than from any necessity for caution which could exist ; 
but suddenly his eye rested on something which chained 
his attention for a second —it was, however, but fora 
second—and then, as if he had seen nothing, he kept 
turning round in his gradual survey. 
resumed his bow; and scarcely had he been startled by 
the object which had interrupted the even tenor of his 
examination, when an arrow was on its flight in the 
direction of a cluster of bushes on the western side of 
the valley. Another arrow crossed it on its way, and 
entered the side of the Mandan warrior, two Riccarees 
appearing at the same moment from the place whence 
it had proceeded. The brother of Mah-to-toh-pa grasped 
his lance, though scarcely able to stand, and a grim 
smile of satisfaction crossed his visage as he saw one 
of the enemy fall lifeless outside the bush from the 
effect of his arrow. Next instant, each giving the fear- 
ful war-whoop of their respective tribes, the Mandan 
and remaining Riccaree were in close engagement. The 
contest was of short duration, the young Mandan war- 
rior being mortally wounded by the arrow. The Ric- 
caree very soon plunged his spear into the body of his 
enemy. ‘To scalp both friend and foe—lest the locks of 
the former should fall into the hands of his detested 
enemies—was the work of an instant, when, mounting 
a fleet horse which lay concealed in the thicket, the 
victor bounded at a headlong pace across the plain, 
well knowing that the war-whoop would bring Mah-to- 
toh-pa and his band upon him. 

A few minutes sufficed to bring back the brother to 
the side of his relative, who, though death had almost 
overtaken him, detailed the occurrence, and called upon 
his friends for vengeance with his last breath. Mah- 
to-toh-pa, as soon as life had departed from his brother, 
drew forth the reeking spear, and carefully examined it, 
with an expression in which sorrow, fierce boiling re- 
venge, and anxiety to discover the author of the deed, 
were strangely blended. The spear was of the tough 
mountain-ash, exquisitely rounded and carved; its long 
blade of polished steel was two-edged and jagged, and 
at intervals were attached, by way of ornament, tufts 
of war-eagle plumes. That the young Mandan was not 
the first victim which had been slain with this instru- 
ment, was evident from various spots of blood carefully 
preserved upon it; and equally plain was it that so 
prized an article would not have been left, unless that 
the victor wished to make himself known. Mah-to- 
toh-pa felt the challenge thus expressed, and his burn- 
ing wish to discover the owner was evident, in the fierce 
glance which he bent upon it. The warriors looked on 
for some time in silence, when, perceiving that their 
chief was at fault, an old brave, who had been some time 
a prisoner among the Riccarees, advanced, and laying 
his hand on the shoulder of Four Bears, uttered, in a 
deep guttural tone, one word of three syllables—* Won- 
ga-tap!’ 

A loud shout burst from the party; and Mah-to- 
toh-pa, satisfied with this explanation, which marked a 
most celebrated Riccaree warrior as the murderer of his 
brother, sat down onhis buffalo robe, while his compa- 
nions proceeded to bury the brave according to the cus- 
tom of the Mandan nation, a custom quite peculiar, and 
separate from those in use among the other tribes. 
Had they been near their own village, various strange 
and interesting ceremonies would have been practised ; 
but in an enemy’s country, and with perhaps a fierce 
contest at hand, the mere letter of the traditional law 
was followed out—the rites being left for performance 
on their return to the wigwams of the great Mandan 
village. His own buffalo robe, and that of sevetg-other 
warriors, was wrapped closely round the body,“while 


another cut up into thongs, served to confine it tightly 


On rising, he had | 
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about his form, so as to exclude as much as possible 
the action of the air. Four stakes, with forked sum- 
mits, were then cut, about seven feet in height, and 
planted firmly in the ground. Two parallel were 
then placed upon the top by of forked 
summit, and willow rods Tid across so as to form a 
platform. Upon this the body was placed, and by its 
side the spear, bow, arrows, pipe, and tobacco of the 
departed, with provisions for several days, were laid. 
A knife, flint, and steel, were further added to the store, 
which was to be used by the warrior in the happy 
hunting-grounds of his people, where once more the 
brave would hunt the buffalo, the elk, and even the 
enemies of his tribe. The body of the Riccaree, having 
been most inhumanly mutilated, was left a prey to the 
turkey-buzzards and prairie-wolves. 

The fact of the slayer of their companion being a 
mounted warrior, was instantly evident to the Man- 
dans. Hence no pursuit had been attempted, but a 
scout ——< to follow his trail, and discover whither 
it led. young Indian employed to execute this 
office now returned, and informed Mah-to-toh-pa that 
Won-ga-tap had crossed by the Cannon-ball ford, and 
was now doubtless half way on his journey to the 
_ Ricearee village. Mah-to-toh-pa immediately rose from 
| his sitting posture, and turned his steps in the direc- 
tion of the Mandan wigwams, where he and his party 
arrived after an interval of seven days. Great were 
| the lamentations which now took place. The young 
wife of the deceased refused to be comforted, crying 
| aloud for vengeance upon the murderer. Mah-to-toh-pa 
brandished the spear of Won-ga-tap aloft, and vowed 
_ that she should have revenge, and that speedily. Run- 
| ning through the village, he called upon his fri to 

aid him in his resolves. 

Several months, however, passed, during which cer- 
tain engagements took place between the Mandans and 
Riccarees, generally with such results as to take all 
heart out of the former people. In vain did Mah-to- 
toh-pa strive to rouse the energies of his brethren, 
painting, in the most eloquent and glowing colours, the 
wrongs which the enemy had at various times inflicted 
on the Mandans; in vain did the widow of the young 
warrior call the young men squaws, and urge them to 
go forth and redeem themselves from the opprobrious 
epithet. They answered not, but sat moodily in the 
doorways of their large wigwams, smoking their pipes, 
and waiting for the Great Spirit to remove the cloud 
from before their eyes, in which case they declared 
themselves ready to proceed. Mah-to-toh-pa heard 
them with anger in his heart; and yet he at length 
declared that no open expedition could give him the 
opportunity for which he so ardently longed, seeing 
that Won-ga-tap, satisfied with the glory of having 
slain the brother of Mah-to-toh-pa, invariably went out 
since that day against the Blackfeet and Crows. 
council was then called, and the warriors, after serious 
deliberation—that is, after smoking a most inordinate 
number of pipes—declared that war should be carried 
once more against the Riccarees after the green-corn 
feast. Mah-to-toh-pa yielded to the general feeling, 
though six months would elapse before the time speci- 
fied would come round. Having, therefore, agreed to 
this, he rose and spoke, waving at the same time the 
fatal lance over his head: ‘The heart of Mah-to-toh-pa 
is very sad; a cloud is before him. He looks round 
upon the wigwam tops, and his brother is not there ; 
in the council-chamber, and he is not there. He sees 
the river, and his brother swims not in it; his tent is 
empty; the wife of his youth is alone. Only here 
(pointing to the bloody spots we the lance) does Mah- 
to-toh-pa see his brother. ah-to-toh-pa looks back 
many days, when he was a boy, and when no scalps 
hung in his wigwam ; then he hunted, and his brother 
was with him; he danced, and he danced not alone. 
Mah-to-toh-pa and his brother were warriors. The 
Great Spirit called them to fight the Riccarees: they 
did so, and took many scalps. One day Four Bears 


left Little Bear in the fields; the sun was hot, and | 
Little Bear lay down. A squaw shot him behing 
his back, and left his in him to show the deed, | 
The spear is that of Won-ga-tap: he is a dog. No 
Mandan has seen his face; but Mah-to-toh-pa will se 
him.’ A loud murmur of applause saluted the speaker's 
ears; and then, saith his historian, he went on: ‘Le¢ 
every Mandan be silent, and let no one sound the name 
of Mah-to-toh-pa: let no one ask for him, nor where he 
has gone, until you hear him sound the war-cry jn 
front of the village, when he will enter it, and show the | 
blood of Won-ga-tap. The blade of this lance shall 
drink the heart’s blood of Won-ga-tap, or Mah-to. | 
toh-pa mingles his shadow with that of his brother’ | 

A silence deep as the grave followed this announce. | 
ment; a whisper afar off might have been heard; and 
then, wild with excitement, the warriors rose as one | 
man, and cried to Mah-to-toh-pa to lead them to the | 
battle. The stern brave resolutely refused; showing, 
in his answering speech, the great chances of success | 
offered by his own plan; and the Mandans were fain to 
be persuaded. A war-dance was proposed; but Four | 
Bears declined the honour until his return, successful | 
and revenged, should entitle him to it. } 

Mah-to-toh-pa then turned his back on the coungjl- | 
hall, and walked towards the open prairie. In his hand 
was the fatal Riccaree lance, by his side his knife, his 
bow and quiver, which, with his pipe, tobacco-pouch, and 
a little bag of parched corn, constituted his whole appara | 
for the journey. The wives of Mah-to-toh-pa, four in 
number, saw him depart without a murmur: whatever 
might have been their feelings, they did not betray 
them. The widow of Little Bear, however, met Mah-to- 
toh-pa at his exit from the village, and begged him not 
to return without having sacrificed Won-ga-tap to the 
memory of her dear lord, since never could she know 
rest until this was done. Moreover, she had, she said, | 
some notion of a second husband, though a new alliance | 
was not to be thought of until Won-ga-tap was in the | 
hunting-ground of all brave red-skins, where Little 
Bear would then deal with him on his own account. 
Mah-to-toh-pa listened with becoming gravity, and bow- | 
ing his head in silence, sallied forth, and was soon lost 
to the sight of his companions, mingling, to all appear- | 
ance, with the distant grassy bluffs. 

The Indian warrior, who knew his road well, tra- | 
velled the whole of that day; not, however, without 
taking all those precautions which the deep cunning of 
his enemies rendered . His way lay along 
the banks of the Missouri; and whenever, on walking 
up a hill, he reached the summit, he took care not to 
show himself until his keen eye had taken in every 
feature on the opposite slope, and in every direction, 
lest an enemy being beyond, he might be 
fatally exposed, and his hopes of ven frustrated. 


j geance 
A | Some hours after nightfall, the warrior halted, ate a 


handful of parched corn, lit his carefully-dried spunk, 
filled his pipe with an ample supply of Ainnec-hinnee, 
and having smoked, laid his head on the ground, and 
was soon fast asleep beneath the clear canopy of 4 
western sky. Ere the first gray of dawn had crept to 
the extreme verge of the eastern horizon, Mah-to-toh-pa 
was again stirring, spear in hand, and his eye glancing 
alternately in every directi His mind was yet given 
up to those dark schemes of vengeance which had in- 
stigated him to attempt this long and perilous journey. 
For one warrior on foot, no path e@uld have been chosen 
more exposed and dangerous, the banks of the Missouri 
being the continual hunting-ground of many tribes, 
which, like the Shiennes, Crows, and Sioux, were at 
deadly enmity with the Mandans. War-parties, too, 
were 


to camp upon its banks; but Mah-to-tol-pa 
to the species of instinct which a life of constant 
doubt and difficulty engenders, to be able to avoid 80 
unpleasant a vicinity, which could not fail to be made 


apparent to his practised senses by some indication, 
however trifling and minute. 
During three days Four Bears continued on his way 
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jgh and precipitous bluffs, rocks of stupendous magni- 
country altogether the most novel and extraor- 
dinary which man can conceive, was passed 
and Mah-to-toh-pa noticed it not. The time-worn banks 
of the great river, which, torn away by the action of the 
water, become daily more singular and picturesque, 
were to him a blank ; so true is it, that when the pas- 
sions are aroused for good or ill, inanimate nature be- 
| comes as nothing in the human mind. Mah-to-toh-pa 


or. had, during his journey, but one thought—to pass over 
sunce- || the ground between the fortified village of the Mandans 
1; and and the Riccarees in safety, and then, come what might, 
as one NNN! to wreak his vengeance on Won-ga-tap. It appeared, 
to the NN! however, that his wishes were not easily to be fulfilled ; 


for, just as the sun reached its full height on the fourth 

day, Mah-to-toh-pa caught sight of some object on the 
| plain to his left, which caused him to sink into the grass 
suspicious appearance, which was fast app ing in 
the direction of our hero. That what he saw was a 
herd of buffalo, and that their destination was a narrow 
gap in the bluff banks of the river, where ten thou- 
sand foot-marks proved how often it was used, was evi- 
dent enough. But whether the infuriated animals were 
pounding along in obedience to a natural impulse, 
which, considering the season, was possible, or whether 
they were chased by a party of hunters, remained a 
matter of some doubt. In the former instance, a chance 
might occur for Mah-to-toh-pa to provide himself with 
fresh provisions ; in the latter, considerable circumspec- 
tion would be required to prevent his being discovered. 


e know During the time that these thoughts were passing in 
he said, Mm his mind, the herd approached, and a vast body it was, 
alliance |M| led by a huge bull of enormous size. As the last strag- 
in the | gler seemed to tumble headlong down one of the rolling 
> Little sides of the prairie, a of mounted Indians dashed 
recount. | upa neighbouring hi between the drove and the 
nd bow- | river, bent, Mah-to-toh-pa at once saw, upon turning a 
oon lost NM) portion of the herd from their course. Upon the suc- 


| cess of this manceuvre, the warrior felt, depended in a 
great measure his own fate, and accordingly it was 
watched with much interest. ‘The Indians—Sioux and 
Shiennes—plunged 


nning of as the greater portion were by, and succeeded in cutting 
y along | off the retreat of some dozen cows, in chase of 
walking Jj) which very shortly disap To descend the 
e not to hill, and t himself close to the track which for ages, 
in every by some hereditary instinct, had been used bf the 
irecti migrating buffalo, was the work of a minute, and then 
ight be Mah-to-toh-pa allowed the herd, in imitation of the 
ustrated, hunting party, to pass him, until a fat little cow strik- 
d, ates i itghis fancy, one, two, three arrows were planted in 
1 spunk, @ ber sides in less than as many instants. The rest of 
c-hinnec, qm) the herd rushed madly into the stream, and all reached 
ind, and the opposite side except a few, which, swept beneath 
py of 3 the landing by the force of the current, and unable to 
crept to climb the precipitous banks, were drowned. To kill 
o-toh-pa (the animal, and take some little portion of the meat, 
glancing Were rapid operations, and on went our hero once more 
yet given (™ Until past nightfall, when, after a more hearty meal 
. had in- 9 than usual, and an extra pipe to aid digestion, Mah-to- 
journey. toh-pa went to sleep. 
en chosen Whether it was that the heavy meal of raw buffalo, 
; after four days’ fasting on parched corn, did not agree 
y tribes, the warrior, or whether from some other cause, is 
" were at # 20t satisfactorily known, but the moon was shining 
ties, too, {M brightly in the heavens when Mah-to-toh-pa awoke, 
to-toh-pa 9 me hours before his usual time. A slight noise caused 
‘constant fj him to turn his head on one side, and behold, a grizzly 
avoid so i bear was devouring the rest of his prize within an inc 
be or so of his head. Lying still, the namesake of this 
ndication, {§ imal felt quite safe from his notice— man lying down 
being medicine for grizzly bear ;’ but our hero felt him- 
n his way § "lf aggrieved, particularly as he felt that Bruin had 


ty | been licking his face, and that most likely his war-paint 


was now anything but an ornament to his physiognomy. 
To overcome a bear, too, was considered a very glorious 
feat, none but those who had really killed one being al- 
lowed to wear a collar of his claws. Mah-to-toh-pa had 
several already, but twenty would be an addi- 


through, | tion to the expected scalp of Won-ga-tap. Next instan' 


an arrow was sticking in the bear’s side; apd Bruin, 
enraged at so bad a return for his forbearance, rising 
on his hind legs, presented his breast to the chief as 
he advanced to the combat. Arrow after arrow sped 
on its way, and rendered the animal furious. His quiver 
quite exhausted, Mah-to-toh-pa closed with the beast, 
weakened by his wounds, and soon put an end to him. 
The skin, the claws, and a portion of the meat, were 
taken possession of, and Mah-to-toh- continuing 
on his way, arrived, after seven days, within sight of the 
Riccaree vi 


The interval between mid-day and sun-down was 
spent by Mah-to-toh-pa in a thicket within view of the 
wigwams. Here he deposited his bear-skin, his bow 
and arrows—in fact, all his arms, save the spear which 
had slain his brother, and which had led to the detec- 
tion of the author of the deed. Scarcely did the twilight 
overshadow the earth, when the Mandan warrior arose, 
and walked straight towards the village. It-was the hour 
at which most of the braves returned from the chase, pre- 
—— to eating their evening meal. Mah-to-toh-pa 

taken the precaution of painting himself as much 
like a Riccaree as possible, and in this manner, with 
steady mien and unfaltering gait, he mingled outside 
the tents with the throng of his mortal enemies, and 
entered the village in their company. To learn the 
position of Won-ga-tap’s wigwam, to idle round it during 
the long evening, and calmly to demean himself while in 
this perilous crisis, became to the cunning Four Bears a 
matter of comparative ease; and when darkness com- 
pletely shrouded all, he stealthily concealed himself in 
a narrow gap between two tents, screened from sight by 
skins of newly-killed beasts thrown across poles to be 
cleaned in the morning. With his knife Mah-to-toh-pa 
cut a hole in the buffalo hide sufficiently large to enable 
him to see all that passed within, and then, his teeth 
clenched, his eyes fixed upon the narrow aperture, his 
ears sensitively alive to every sound, he sat awaiting the 
eagerly-desired opportunity for glutting his vengeance. 

Within the tent sat two children, while a woman, still 
young and comely, was standing by the fire preparing 
supper. Presently the skin at the entrance of the wig- 
wam was raised, and the eyes of Mah-to-toh-pa glistened, 
and he ceased to breathe, as he recognised the form of 
Won-ga-tap. The famous Riccaree warrior advanced to 
the little fire, laid aside his lance, and seating himself 
without a word, intimated his readiness to partake of 
the evening meal. The young squaw immediately laid 
the platter before him, placed on it pemmican and mar- 
row fat, adding a bowl of pudding made from the white 
apple, a delicious turnip of the prairie flavoured with 
buffalo berries, and a horn spoon of Indian manufacture. 
This done, the humble creature retreated from her 
master’s side, and at a respectful distance stood await- 
ing his farther pleasure. Won-ga-tap, after glancing 
hastily at the door, repaid her attentions with a digni- 
fied smile of approbation, which she returned by a look 
of unbounded love and devotion, and then occupied her- 
self, unconscious of the fierce retributory vengeance at 
hand, in placing the children in their accustomed posi- 
tion for the night. The warrior’s meal concluded, his 
wife followed his example, while he, loading his pipe with 
kinnec-kinnec, or willow bark and tobacco, fla- 
voured with a shaving of castor, prepared to smoke. 
Mah-to-toh-pa, it might be su was moved at the 
sight of so much happiness and contentment. Not at all; 
his ideas flew back to the day when such scenes were in 
the wigwam of his favourite brother, whose scalp now 
hung before his on the spear of the Riccaree, and 


Four Bears vo' vengeance in his heart. Raising his 
head from the contemplation of a scene on which he 


= 


let or hindrance. By his side rolled the migh 
‘hing of waters that pércolates like huge vein the 
deed, | vast expanse of the American desert. Green grassy : 
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dwelt with an interest almost demoniacal, Mah-to-toh-pa 
listened to the sounds which were gradually decreasing 
within the camp. The voice of children was long since 
hushed; the warriors had all and betaken 
themselves each to his lodge; the women were waiting 
on their lords; and if a step or a whispered conference 
was heard, it was that of some Indian maiden whom a 
lover was wooing under cover of the night. Presently 
even these sounds ceased, and the growl of the hungry 
dogs over a bone was all that could be distinguished. 
Mah-to-toh-pa then looked in upon the domestic scene 
within. The squaw had lain down on the luxurious pile 
of skins and furs which served herself and husband for 
a bed, and Won-ga-tap was taking his last whiff at the 
almost empty pipe: when, in fine, it gave forth no more 
smoke, the warrior turned and sought his couch. 

Up rose Mah-to-toh-pa on the instant, at first with the 
stealthy motion of a snake; and then, knowing well the 
universality of the custom which allows a hungry man 
to enter any wigwam at any hour, he stepped confidently 
across the threshold. fire was nearly extinct; but 
it sent forth a glimmer sufficient to enable the Mandan 
to reach the pot containing the cooked meat, when he 
deliberately made up for the bad fare which he had sub- 
mitted to during his journey. Not a motion was made 
by the Riccaree, though his squaw whispered, in tones 
which caught the ear of Mah-to-toh-pa, ‘ Who is that 
man eating in the wigwam of Won-ga-tap?’ 

‘My brother is hungry no doubt,’ was the reply of 
the warrior. 

His meal ended, Four Bears took up the pouch, and 
filling the bowl, deliberately drew long whiffs from his 
enemy’s pipe, calculating all the time as to the best 
mode of effecting his purpose. The darkness was so 
great, as to render it impossible for Mah-to-toh-pa to 
distinguish any object in the wigwam ; and besides, his 
back was towards his intended victim. Leaning back, 
as if to catch a moment’s rest, the Mandan appeared to 
stir the embers accidentally with his toes, by which 
maneeuvre he succeeded in gaining a look at Won-ga- 
tap, whose dark piercing eye he saw was fixed curiously 
upon him. 

‘Is the man gone?’ inquired the wife. 


‘No; my brother is tired, and smokes. The buffalo 
meat was very hard; he wants to rest.’ 

The squaw appeared not to relish the insinuation 
against her cookery, for she pouted visibly; and Won- 
ga-tap, turning tochide her good-humouredly, received 


the fatal spear through his back. ‘ Won-ga-tap goes to 
the happy hunting-ground where he sent the brother 
of Mah-to-toh-pa,’ whispered the Mandan warrior, while 
quietly taking the scalp of his victim. The poor squaw, 
who loved her husband tenderly, lay speechless with 
terror, affording time to Mah-to-toh-pa, who had caused 
the fire to blaze up, to take possession of both lances, 
the scalp of his brother, and that of the unfortunate 
Riccaree, who died at the first blow. At length, just 
as Mah-to-toh-pa was bounding through the door- 
way, she recovered her voice, and screamed with all 
the power of her lungs. The Mandan warrior turned 
upon her a look of scorn, and was about to plunge 
amid the mass of lodges, and endeavour to gain the 
outside of the camp, when his eye caught sight of 
one of the ornamental feathers of the spear hanging 
from the wound of his enemy. This being esteemed 
as ‘medicine,’ Mah-to-toh-pa, despite the danger of 
delay, rushed back and secured it. The wife, infu- 
riated at the sight of her dead husband, vainly strove to 
clutch the murderer, who, grasping his knife and the 
trophies of his victory, rushed forth into the village, now 
alive with warriors terrified and startled at the fearful 
cries. ‘To thread the crowd as if in search of the cause 
of the uproar, was to Mah-to-toh-pa an easy matter; but, 
ere he had gained the thicket, the sound of his own name, 
re-echoed by a hundred voices, caused him to hurry on 
at double speed. Catching one of the hoppled horses 
which grazed round the village, awaiting the pleasure of 
their masters, he leapt upon it with his prizes, and 


unged headlong over the prairie, followed by Riccarees, 
had selected a sturdy mustang, and as, without whip or | to ar 
spur, saddle or bridle, he hurried it over the plain, he iM) pear! 
experienced an excitement known only to those who, MM! neou: 
in the execution of some similar deed, have been syr. | man, 
prised, and are running for their lives. Away dashed [| condi 
the Mandan, his bow bent ready for use, his spears Ho 
lashed together, his arms all ready for the conflict, | | inal 
None, however, ensued. The night was tempestuous MMM) other 
and dark, thunder rolled across the sky, and the Ric. JM) such 
carees lost all trace of their hated foe. But as long MM) answ 
as his beast could hold out, Mah-to-toh-pa sped on MMM are s 
his way; and, after three days’ hard riding, during IM) lief, t 
which time he allowed little rest to himself or his | povel 
steed, he arrived amid the deafening applause of his able, 
people at the upper Mandan village. Great were the | kept 
rejoicings of that memorable day; dances were im. | holde 
mediately begun, and carried on until a late hour: a from 
feast was declared, and Mah-to-toh-pa was ever after selves 
held in high honour amid his people. Many were his |! to be 
warlike deeds, but none more celebrated than his sur. ingly 
prise of the Riccaree.* quite 
boun 
TREATMENT OF THE POOR IN SCOTLAND, | an 
Tue parish of Currie is about six miles from the beauti- J) man 
ful capital of Scotland—the seat of as enlightened and enou; 
refined a group of people as can be found on earth, | hung 
It is a district containing many resident gentry or herj- | wide 
tors, who are not in general remarkable for displaying | fund 
any less than the usual benevolence of their class to- | = 
wards the poor. Yet in this parish two helpless indi- | it onl 
viduals have been allowed for many years to live ina | pulsi 
manner of which, after statements and counter-state- | It! 
ments, the following appears to be an exact account. |} auth 
A woman known by the name of Bell—that is, Is. | sheds 
bella—and who is deprived of reason, occupies a wooden drive 
shed, resting against a garden wall; a receptacle of slight Jy %t™ 
materials, five feet long by four and a half broad, per- | tind 
vious to the elements at every seam, and having no | ian 
door to fill up the entrance except a bunch of rags which ne 
can be suspended for that purpose. Her bedding isa shive 
bundle of straw, and her food is contributed according litera 
to the good-will of her immediate neighbours; for she is durin 
too old and feeble to beg. This woman came to the the n 
place twenty years ago, with the appearance of having straw 
escaped from a lunatic asylum. She was then possessed ba 
of some accomplishments (music and needlework), indi- | hear 
cating an origin and education above the common rank. HJ hen 
Having a horror for stone walls, she took up her quar- dispo 
ters in an open shed. Then she obtained an old hogs- allow 
head, which she was permitted to occupy till it rotted unfed 
about her. She was afterwards furnished with her pre- to bei 
sent dwelling, where the neighbours usually contribute 7 hore 
a few shillings at the beginning of each winter, to obtain 7 a. 
for her a rug and a few clothes. ‘The guardians of the 3 policy 
funds for the poor of the parish have never paid the J) escap 
least attention to this unfortunate creature, or disbursed HJ) lams: 
one farthing in her behalf. ® stitut 
About a mile from the habitation of Bell, at the farm- Jj 4t all 
house of Ravelrig, within an open shed, there is an erec- 9) and J 
tion consisting of two or three pieces of wood placed in J them, 
a slanting position against a wall, and overlaid with a 9 from 
quantity of straw. It is quite open to the north, and jj) Wond 
hardly approachable for filth; it is also too short for the _ Th 
extended body of a human being. Yet there, with a small in th 
log for a pillow, and a few clothes supplied by the parish #@ exten 
authorities, lives another fatuous woman, known by the | | and ¢ 
* The author has here done little more than give, in his own joe 
words, a celebrated record of the extraordinary Indian tribe of the ing tl 
Mandans. ‘Those who seek more information concerning this false 
strange people, should consult that enthusiastic and faithful histo- 
rian of the North American aborigines, Mr by su 
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| name of Jenny. When she lies in this loathsome den, 
| too wretched to be the habitation of a pig, she is obliged 
| to arrange herself like a cat, with her head and feet 
| nearly together. Her food is supplied by the sponta- 
| neous contributions cf the neighbours. This poor wo- 
| man, unlike the other, is occasionally violent in her 


uct. 
spear | | will bo enked, io 16.40 be accounted for, that, 
onflict, HMM! jn a land where the charities of life are as rife as in any 
stuous MN! other, two cases should exist for a series of years of 
Ric. MM) such gross indiffereiice to the calls of humanity? The 
s long MMM| answer is—a dogn:a does it all. The Scottish people 
ped on || are so unfortunate as to be under the influence of a be- 
during JM} lief, that stated and systematic relief for the distresses of 
or his is a pure evil—an evil in some degree unavoid- 
of his | able, but which should ever, by all available means, be 
ere the down at the lowest possible amount. The land- 


| holders favour this view, as one tending to save them 
from a certain branch of taxation; and the poor them- 
selves have scarcely an idea that their case, though felt 
| to be hard, is one calling for improvement. Accord- 
ingly, the parish authorities of Currie think themselves 
quite justified in allowing two persons to live in their 
bounds in the manner which has been described, being 
satisfied that it always does harm to hold forth instances 
of destitution relieved by public arrangements. Nota 
man amongst them but would give from his own pocket 
enough to succour Bell and Jenny from the pains of 
hunger, supposing the cases to be brought immediately 


or heri- | under his attention ; but to give to them from a stated 
Lavine | fund a stated weekly support—that is a procedure so 
ay pregnant, he thinks, with fatal consequences to the moral 
character of the humbler classes of the community, that 


itonly can be admitted under the most stringent com- 


Ithas indeed been stated on the part of the parish 
authorities, that the two wretched women prefer their 


is, Isa- | sheds to houses, and that placing them in asylums would 
wooden drive them frantic, or destroy them. A surgeon has 
of slight actually given his testimony to this effect, adding in the 
ad, per- case of Bell, that the treatment she receives ‘seems as 


kind and humane as the circumstances will permit’—a 
newspaper reporter informing us, on the other hand, 
that when he went to her den, he found ‘her sitting 
shivering with cold, and covered with wet rags—rags 
literally soaked with the rain which had fallen in torrents 


r she is during the preceding night, and had come in through 
to the the numerous chinks in her wretched dwelling.’ Her 
having straw, it must be admitted, is changed once a week. 

scam The attempts of these authorities to exculpate them- 

:), indi selves only make their case the worse; for who ever 

a salt im heard of the freaks of fatuous persons being considered, 


when it was necessary to take measures for humanely 
disposing of them? At this rate, an orphan might be 


d hogs- allowed to wander about like a wild animal, unclothed, 
it rotted unfed, uneducated, merely because she preferred freedom 
her pre- Mt being reared in a workhouse. The real cause of the 
ntribute Jag) Women being allowed their own will is, that it coincided 


| with what was best for the interest of the parish funds. 
| In the kirk-sessions who manage these funds, the ruling 
| policy is, how shall we battle off claimants for relief, or 
| escape the necessity of sending paupers to lunatic asy- 
| lums? They have an instinctive horror for all such in- 
stitutions, as only causes of expense. It is no wonder 


ie farm- 9 tall that they should have consulted the tastes of Bell 
anerec- J and Jenny as to lodgings. It is unlucky, however, for 
laced in J them, to have added to the infamy reflected upon them 
i with a 9 from this detail of facts, by setting forth an excuse so 
rth, and ##) Wonderfully childish and transparent. 
t for the #) The present work has the largest circulation of any 
1asmall ## in the empire. It is read not only in Scotland, but 
e parish @@ ¢xtensively in England, and partially also in Ireland 
n by the # and the colonies. We rejoice in the power we thus 
@ possess of proclaiming the disgraceful effects of the 
n hisown i ¢ generally entertained in our country respect- 
ibe of the if ig the stated support of the poor—doctrines founded in 
ful bisto- opinion, but supported by selfishness, and attended 


by such unheard-of inhumanity, as should have produced 


their correction long ago. It was once said that Scots- 
men loved their country better than truth. We at 
least do not. We willingly expose the land of our nati- 
vity to all the infamy which such affairs as the above— 
only too characteristic of her ordinary procedure—de- 
mand at the hands of all righteous judges in other 
countries.* 


ORIENTAL PARADISES. 

Tue Arabian writers recognise four different places as 
possessing such an amount of natural beauties ag to 
qualify them to be distinguished as terrestrial paradises. 
The first on the list is the Ghutah, or plain of Damas- 
cus, a spot admitted on all hands to possess many 
charms of a high order. The Emperor Julian called 
Damascus ‘the City of Jupiter,’ and ‘the Eye of the 
East ;’ and says, in his letter to Serapion, that it ex- 
celled all others, among other things, in the mildness 
of its climate, the excellence of its fountains, the multi- 
tude of its streams, and the fertility of its soil. So 
charming is the sight, say the Mussulmans, that the 
prophet Mohammed, when he viewed the plain from the 
heights of Salahiyah (abode of Salahu-d-din, our Sala- 
din), was so delighted with the prospect, that he for- 
bore coming into it, lest he should forget the objects of 
his mission, and make it his paradise. 

This magnificent efiect, familiar now to so many, 
and derived from the verdure of the foliage, which 
varies from the deepest shade to the slightest tint of 
green, contrasting with the bright sun and cloudless 
sky that illaminate the scenery of an eastern world, 
and which diffuse throughout the landscape a charm 
unknown in countries where a dense and hazy atmo- 
sphere prevails, will not bear the test of close examina- 
tion. The veil of enchantment is withdrawn the mo- 
ment we advance upon the plain itself. The arid and 
dusty pathway is bounded by crumbling walls of sun- 
dried bricks, which the outline of a ruinous késhk, or 
the straggling branches of a tree, only now and then 
overtop. In the open spaces, the dilapidated stump of 
a date-tree affords the traveller but a scanty shade; 
and he must fight for a place by the side of an occa- 
sional fountain, overshadowed by the wide-spreading 
plane, with many a thirsty camel, and Arabs soiled 
with the sands of the desert. 

Let him enter, and he will perceive neither arrange- 
ment nor keeping. An Oriental garden is always in a 
state of nature, except where a little cultivation of 
melons or cucumbers is going on. The most beautiful 
gardens in Damascus and Shiraz are what we would 
call orchards in this country. Above, the apricot and 
the plum invite the eye; and the dark-green of the 
kharub or locust-tree, and of the mulberry, are plea- 
santly relieved by the pale-leafed pretty flowering pis- 
tachio, and the silvery tinge of the olive. Here and 
there the vine climbs some branchy tree; but it is sel- 
dom trained by art, or led in festoons over shady 
trellises. There are a few spots rendered more pic- 
turesque than others by a dense growth of fig-trees and 
pomegranates, and rose-bushes also abound about the 
gardens ; but the nine hundred kinds known to florists 
in these countries are here limited to two or three 
species. Beneath, the soil is for the most part dry, un- 
productive, and trodden down, and undistinguishable 


* The poor-law of Scotland, dated so far back as 1579, requ 
parishes to provide needful sustentation for their poor, and - 
mits the “ t to the di ion of kirk-sessions, with only 
a right of appeal to the Court of Session. Let the English reader 
imagine a pauper of Cumberland or Cornwall, who had no re- 
source, if denied by the parish managers, besides the Court of 
Queen's Bench! Nevertheless, by the instrumentality of a benevo- 
lent solicitor of Edinburgh, two appeals have been brought before 
the Court of Session. A poor widow with seven children, who had 
been allowed 3s. Gd., and two women of between eighty and ninety, 
who had been allowed Is. 14d. each weekly, have had decisions in 
their favour, ordering larger allowances. © widow has in conse- 
quence obtained arrears making up the past allowances to 5s., and 
is in future, besides 3s. 6d., to have 30s. annually for house-rent. 
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from the path, which is neither graveled nor 
Nature does more in the East than the indolence of art, 
i uets of flowering cistus and gaudy 
oleander by the side of the purling brook—and the fre- 
quent continuous growth of myrtle and — replac- 
ing the heaths of our own land—and still more the 
splendid spring carpeting of anemones and ranuncu- 
luses—far surpass anything which the gardens of the 
great cities present us with. The most arid portions of 
the desert are adorned at certain seasons by flowering 
plants, among which the pink starwort, the rose-flowered 
onion, and beautiful species of tesema, everlast- 
, bell-flower, poppies, and gentians, render them- 
ves conspicuous; and at the hottest season of the 
the caper t and the bright blossoms of the 
flower (Nigella Damascena) still diversify the 


The next terrestrial paradise is the Soghd, or garden 
of Samarcand, concerning which we unfortunately pos- 
sess no details. 

The third is the Sha’b Buvan or Sha’-abi-Buvan, the 
‘entrance defile’ of Farsistan. Buvan is a word used 
here by Oriental license, for its meaning is the pole 
which supports the curtain serving as a door to the 
Arab tent, and hence it is used metaphorically in the 
sense of ‘entrance.’ This is a plain situated at no great 
distance from the celebrated Kal’eh Sefid, or ‘ white 
castle,’ in Firo, which so long resisted the victorious 
progress of Timour (Taimar) the Tartar. It is ap- 
proached by thickets of box, which afford shelter to 
wild boars, franeolin, and the turaj, a kind of heath 
fowl larger than the red grouse, and black, with white 
spots. The valley or plain itself is covered with nar- 
cissuses, which, at the season of flowering, spread like a 
white carpet over the field for the space of many miles, 
and affect the senses most agreeably with their perfume. 
The Baron de Bode had the good fortune to pass through 
this prairie at the flowering season. ‘ All our party,’ 
he (Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. 
xiii. p. 79), ‘ pushed into this rich parterre up to their 
horses’ girths, to enjoy the fragrance as much as pos- 
sible. For my part, I felt at first some scruple in thus 

ing down these beautiful and delicate productions 
of nature; but I ended by doing as others did—so easy 
is it to yield to a seductive example.’ This valley is 
interspersed with fields which produce cotton, rice, 
barley, and wheat; but wherever the ground is left 
fallow, the narcissus resumes its empire, and seems to 
have fixed on the Sha’b Buvan as its favourite place of 
abode. This plain of narcissuses, the reader will think, 
is a very simple idea of a paradise. It is so, indeed, and 
is the more truly Oriental from that very simplicity. 

The fourth of the Arabian paradises is the Nahru-l- 
Abillah, or rather the island which is between the 
canal called Nahru-l-Aballah, that called Mo’kal, and 
the Sha’b-el-’Arab, or united rivers of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and not far from the ancient port of Basrah, 
commonly called Bassora. This is a forest of date palm- 
trees, having an undergrowth chiefly of liquorice plants, 
and fringed on the banks of the canals by the beautiful 
foliage and yellow blossoms of the acacia, and the dark- 
green narcissus with elongated spikelets. 

There have not been wanting travellers to detract 
from the claim of the date-palm to scenic effect. Some 
have even gone so far as to say that the eye is pained 
by the sight of so many sharp-pointed leaves—that it 
amounts to ocular impalement!—(Rev. Mr Formby’s 
Visit to the East, p. 111.) But it can, without affecta- 


an intertropical sun, the palm-tree is an equally 


. | cent and amiable feelings which can make a 


edged. | inviting object. It offers shelter in the one, and the 
most agreeable shade 


in the other. The sun setting in 
a cloudless sky over the green sea of waving leaflets, ig 
one of the most glorious visions of the East ; and when 
stem, frond, and leaf, are alike still as sculptured things, 
and their outline is brought out in sombre distinctness 
by the clear moonlight, there is a feeling of enchant. 
ment in the endless extent of these great natural 
temples, and their mysterious shady vistas, which never 
fails to awaken the deepest sensibilities of the heart, 
It is not surprising, then, that the Orientals should 
have made a ise of their most magnificent palm 
forests—those on the banks of the river Euphrates— 
and which constitute at once the most noble, the most | 
graceful, and the most characteristic of all its sylvan | 
scenery ; while by their abundant produce, they furnish | 
an almost inexhaustible supply of food to thousands of | 
human beings, among whom forgetfulness of, or ingra. | 
titude towards, the Giver of all good is a most rare fee]. | 


ing. 
The Persian writers discard from their list of terres. 
trial paradises the palm forests of the Euphrates, but 
admit the plain of Damascus, the entrance defile of | 
Farsistén, and the garden of Samarcand, adding at the | 
same time to this already extensive list two more 
paradises—the glade of Mashan-rid at Hamadan, and | 
on the authority of the Noz-hetu-l-Kolib, the vale of | 
Khosrau Shah, or of King Chosrves, near Tabriz, | 
With regard to the first, we possess no detailed de. | 
scriptions. The plain of Hamadan is known to be dle. | 
vated, well watered, and wooded, and the temperature | 
moderate, never rising above 80 degrees in the shade | 
during the hottest period of the year ; but if its gardens | 
resemble those of Uvumiyah and Shiraz, which the 
writer has visited, and which there is every probability 
they do, they must differ very little from the descrip. | 
tion already given of the gardens of Damascus. } 
The fourth and last of the terrestrial paradises r- | 
cognised by every nation of Eastern Mohammedans, 
is the glade or valley called that of Khosraai Shah, in 
the hills of Sehend, and which opens upon the great | 
plain of Tabriz, where the latter stretches down to the | 
wide expanse of the lake of Uvumiyah. It is a glade of 
considerable extent, and presents to view, as far as the | 
eye can reach up among the hills, one mass of groves | 
and gardens. ‘It is,’ says Colonel Rawlinson (Journal 
of Royal Geographical Society, vol. x. p. 2), ‘one of the 
many happy spots along the skirts of the Sehend which 
enjoy at all seasons a most delightful climate, and owes 
its fertility to the streams of this most beneficent of | 
mountains.’ 
We now leave it to the reader, after the brief descrip- | 
tions which we have been enabled to give of the chief | 
of the Oriental paradises on earth, to consider whether | 
they realise the pictures of scenic and sylvan beauty 
which might have been anticipated from the glowing 
language of their poets, or the more sober works of | 
their geographers—premising that such descriptions | 
should be taken in accordance with the position of the | 
people who write them, and the limited means which | 
they have of acquiring more extensive information. 
he knowledge that in our own country almost every | 
mile of territory presents something to equal in many | 
points of view any one of the paradises of the East, | 
ought not to be made the ground for detracting from 
the Eastern’s zealous warmth in favour of his own 
fatherland, but should rather be a just cause for being | 
contented and grateful for what has been vouchsafed to | 
us in the country we dwell in. Not to confound igno- | 
rance with error, the former is sometimes, as St Pierre | 
has pointed out in his ‘Studies of Nature,’ a source of | 
inexhaustible delight to man. It would be almost a pity 
to withdraw the veil of ignorance which attaches the 
uimaux contentedly to his land of snow and ice; 
it is more creditable to sympathise with the inno- 
paradise of 
a little verdure on a sun-burnt plain, of a field of nar- 
cissuses, or of a forest of palm-trees, than to sneer at 
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tion on the writer’s part, be averred—after long fami- wikno 
liarity with the scenery of palm forests—that not only , Art 
is there nothing wearisome in such scenery, but that, finenc 
on the contrary, it grows daily in beauty upon the eye. | Whom 
The naked upright stems of the palm rise out of the study 
pn like tall columns, and adorn the river-side like an | Privac 
terminable peristyle, while the gracefully pendant | introd 
fronds above form a verdant canopy of great beauty —_ 
In bead -—- of clouds and rain, as well as in the broa ——— 

glare of | 
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do not come up to that standard 
superior intelligence 


ing in of our would 
ots, is exact. 

when 

hings, 


TWO TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 
‘He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.’ 


tural «Be pitiful—be courteous. 
hens Axy one in the slightest degree conversant with either 
should of the great English universities, must be aware of the 


two grand divisions of their youthful population into 
reading men and rowing men—not boat-rowing (for that 
js a characteristic applying to both), but diligent, devot- 
ed students, and idle, mischief-loving, belligerent lads, 
whose feuds with the townsfolks, and other perpetual 
pranks, keep the invidious office of proctor from degene- 
rating into a sinecure. 


ingra- | 

sey There is, however (and the class, for the honour of 
England, is a numerous one), between these extremes of 

terres. | study and idleness a sort of juste milieu, in a host of 

s, but MN noble fellows, who, while devoting a fair portion of 


their time to the purposes of their residence at the uni- 
versity, are yet foremost in the manly exercises of the 

; and deservedly popular with their companions, 
without forfeiting the good opinion of the seniors of 
their Among these, few ever stood higher with 
both than my cousin Arthur Penn, whose character was 
a happy and rare compound of spirit and steadiness, of 
firmness where principle was concerned, and facility and 
sweetness of temper in trifles. None ‘sported oak’* more 
determinedly during the hours appropriated to study; or 
turned out, when these were over, to more thorough en- 
joyment of whatever sport was ‘toward;’ pulling his oar 
in a boat-race with the same hearty good will and ac- 
knowledged superiority as stamped him a ‘first-class 
man’ in another and higher field. Then he was not 
only singularly handsome (an advantage not unappre- 
ciated even among men), but carried on his beaming 
intelligent countenance one of nature's most veracious 
letters of recommendation, which owed to the faithful 
reflection of the fine mind within that fascination which, 
in man or woman, even when less genuine, always in- 
sures supremacy. But Arthur’s smile was sincerity 
itself, and his courtesy that of the heart, else I should 


‘ournal scarce have deemed worth recording for his own honour, 
. of the and the benefit of others, an instance in which, by for- 
which bearance and urbanity, he disarmed hostility, and gained 
d owes a valuable friend. 


A keenly contested rowing-match had occupied, dur- 
ing the greater part of the day, a set of young men, of 
whom Arthur was prevented, by a special academical 
exercise, from making one; but, anxious to learn the re- 


hether sult, he had strolled down at the hour of their expected 
beauty arrival towards the river. Finding the boats, contrary 
lowing to his calculations, already come in, and the rowers dis- 


persed, he also turned towards his rooms, as it was get- 
ting late and dark, and he had yet to put the finishing 
| touch to the essay for which the day’s amusement had 
| been sacrificed. He was threading somewhat rapidly, 
| in the fast waning twilight, the rather intricate lanes 


| which formed the short cut to his college, when the 
.many sound of foo’ behind him, keeping pace, though 
» East, | With apparent effort, with his own, gave him the dis- 
g from JM &steeable impression of being d ; and to ascertain 
is own jm Me fact, he suddenly stood still, to give the person 
- being [fp behind an opportunity of passing on. He, too, however, 


stopped short until my cousin again moved, when the 
wknown resumed his undesired attendance. 
Arthur, who would at any time rather balk imper- 


tinence than be under the necessity of resenting it, and 
ta pity "tom the headache consequent on a day of intense 
1es the Mp “Udy had made particularly desirous of quiet and 
1d ice; ™@ PUVacy in his evening stroll, sought to shake off the 
e inno- j™ “trader by diving into a side alley, leading, though 


More circuitously, to his chambers. But here, again, 


* That is, locked his door. 


his purpose was so decidedly frustrated by a similar 
move on the part of his ‘ double,’ that there was nothing 
round to confront his persevering shadow. I have sai 

that my cousin, though warm, was by nature courteous ; 
and on seeing in his follower—instead of a saucy youth 
of his own standing, or a rude fellow of twice his years, 
either of whom, if bent on insult, it would have been his 
first impulse to knock down—a venerable looking aged 
man, trembling under the apparently mingled influence 
of recent terror and strong excitement, his feeli of 
annoyance found a milder vent in simply saying, ‘ If, as 
I am led to believe, sir, you Seen SS any steps, 
it must be under the error—which this lamp will afford 
you the qoyeniy to rectify—of mistaking me for 
some one ” The old gentleman, for such his dress 
and aspect bespoke him, gazed as steadfastly as his agi- 
tation would permit on his calm opponent ; and then, to 
Arthur’s great surprise, and no small indignation, ex- 
claimed, ‘ No! there is no mistake—I am on the right 
track; and you are the rude unmanly fellow who could 
St bate and then push into the river, a defenceless 

man.’ 

It was in vain that Arthur—whom close inspection 
enabled to perceive that the poor old man, in addition 
to other causes of tremor and agitation, was shivering 
with wet—disclaimed, in the most earnest and solemn 
manner, all participation in an unmanly outrage, of 
which he not only professed himself, but referred to all 
who knew him, to pronounce him incapable. In vain 
did he, though writhing under the imputation, pa- 
tiently detail, for his irritable accuser’s satisfaction, the 
nature, nay, the very subject of college exercise which 
had caused his day’s seclusion, and the alibi it enabled 
him to establish on the authority of at least a dozen 
witnesses. The old man, smarting under cruel insult 
and injury from a collegian of similar height and ap- 
pearance, precluded by increasing emotion from listen- 
ing to reason, or forming a dispassionate judgment, 
remained as unpersuadable as ever, and continued to 
lavish on my cousin a series of epithets and threats, 
under which his naturally quick temperament had a 
good deal to do to remain passive. 

But age, and suffering age especially, had in his 
eyes a sacred privilege; and seeing in his unreasonable 

med prosecutor only a very ill-used, and to all 
appearance, if suffered to remain much longer in the 
night air, seriously indisposed elderly gentleman, he put 
a period to their colloquy by saying, firmly but gently, 
and suiting the action to the word by passing his arm 
under that of the exhausted and well-nigh sinking old 
man— We will defer, sir, till another day—when my card 
here will give you ample opportunity for making your- 
self acquainted with my character—all discussion of the 
probabilities of my connexion with the dastardly indig- 
nities under which you are suffering. In the meantime, 
unconvinced as I see you still are of my innocence, 
you must allow me to discharge the duty, and enjoy 
the satisfaction, of seeing you safely home. I were all 
you take me for, nay, less than a man, could I allow 
you, ill as you are, to find your way alone.’ 

The old gentleman gave a look, still an incredulous 
though bewildered one, in my cousin’s face, grasped 
eagerly at the card held out to him, and ere long, to 
avoid falling, exhausted by conflicting emotions, on the 
ground, was fain to lay hold, though less willingly, of 
the sturdy proffered arm also, supported by which he 
tottered feebly homeward. 

To the surprise of one as yet putety unaware of 
the name or rank of the person had so strangely 
encountered, the house to which the old man led was 
one of the handsomest in the town, the residence of 
an opulent banker and leading inhabitant of the place, 
at the threshold of which its owner stopped, return- 
ing a somewhat stiff acknowledgment for a safe con- 
duct, which he evidently ascribed to a tardy check 
of conscience, or fear of consequences, in the original 
aggressor. Regretting this delusion, but sure of being 
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triumphantly cleared on inquiry, Arthur walked quietly 
home, thankful fur having been enabled to keep his 
temper, and to repay unmerited obloquy by Christian 
kindness, and the purely disinterested = Bae claimed 
by age and indisposition. 

Disinterested as it was (else it would have been worth 
nothing), virtue proved in this case its own reward. 
Made aware, by investigation, not only of the innocence 
of Arthur of the actual outrage which had so chafed 
and endangered him, but of his peculiarly correct and 


amiable character, and high estimation with young and | Ro! 


what might in the banker have been simple desire to 
ai for unjust suspicions, was heightened into lively 


esteem for one who, thus traduced, had shown himself 


not only patient, but courteous and compassionate. 

Long ere the old gentleman himself had sufficiently 
recovered the effects of an attack, the author of which, 
already a blot on the university, was traced out, and 
expelled, his son had been made the bearer of his 
father’s card, accompanied with warm proffers of a 
hospitality testified, during my cousin’s whole remain- 
ing college residence, by admission to many a splendid 
banquet ; at which the venerable host seldom failed to 
recount, as an amende honorable for past errors, and an 
encouragement to similar conduct in the young men 
present, his nocturnal adventure, and the lasting friend- 
ship to which it had given birth. 

Lasting indeed : for when, some seven years after, its 
pears object returned from abroad to indulge in a 

asty visit to his alma mater, almost his first inquiry 

was after his aged host ; and the tear which rose in his 
eye on hearing he was no more, was unalloyed with one 
pang of remorse for having withheld from age its meed 
of duty or forbearance. 


THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. 
BY THEODORIC BROWN. 
SECOND PART. 


Axovur a year after the visit I described in my last, 
I made another call upon the Robertsons, having again 
had occasion to be in their neighbourhood. As I trudged 
along the road on which they lived, I noticed several small 
clearings and log-houses which had been made during the 
last summer, and I argued from their appearance the pro- 
sperity of my friends, as a farmer who has paid for his 
land gets on well when a market begins to form around 
him. I was but a short distance from Mr O’Donohue’s 
location, when I heard a shouting behind me, and on 
looking round, saw a timber sledge coming towards me 
at full speed, having fastened on it one end of the trunk 
of a large tree, upon which was seated no less a per- 
sonage than the kind-hearted Irishman himself, while 
the other end—ornamented by his two sons—dragged 
along the snow and swayed to and fro across the road 
in a manner highly alarming to a pedestrian. On see- 
ing me, O’Donohue instantly reined up, and I seated 
myself beside him. After ascertaining the good health 
of his own family and of his neighbours, I asked him 
whither he was going with the log. ‘To Robertson 
and O’Donohue’s saw-mill,’ said he, peeping at me from 
the corner of his eyes to see what effect this announce- 
ment produced. 1 expressed my surprise, and inquired 
by what means he had become of a saw-mill. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘Robertson and meself raised a tidy 
crop last year, and as we couldn’t get cash in these 
wa we got a good offer to trade some corn away for 

ardware, Now, we had plenty of pots and kettles, and 
such-like, and so, says I to him, “ You've got a lovely 
little sthrame down there with a nate little fall upon it, 
and why shouldn’t you and me take a saw-mill out in 
corn, and knock up a mill together?” He liked the 
notion ; the mill was built, and we set to work the other 
day, although it isn’t often we can work in this hard 
weather. We had some thoughts at first of calling it 
the “Blue Creek Company’s Saw-mills,” but we changed 
our minds, and called it after ourselves.’ 


a 


By this time wé had arrived at O’Donohue’s 
and after greeting his good lady, I saw that he hag 
increased the number of his rooms, and otherwisg 
taken advantage of his new calling, by introducing 


ably larger. On arriving at the house, we found Mr 
bertson alone with her child, the young woman who 
assisted her in her work having gone to spend «the day 
with her friends. The good lady was much changed 
in her appearance. She was beginning to acquire quite 
the air of a stout consequential matron, and it wanted 
very little to make her a very good hostess of an inp, 
Her conversation, too, was now entirely on household 
matters. 
‘Mr Brown,’ said she to me, after we had been talk. | 
ing awhile, ‘ you are fortunate in coming at the 
time. 


Is it not so, Mr O’Donohue ?’ : 

‘May I never taste the bread that is better!’ he 
replied. ‘My old woman had to learn you the way 
when you first came, but now she can’t hold a candle! 
to you.’ 

Mrs Robertson then proceeded to give me much } 
information on her domestic economy, informing me 
how many pairs of stockings she had knitted during 
the past summer, and giving me the exact number of 
yards that it took to make a suit of homespun for her | 
husband. I asked her if she did not regret the luxuries 
she had possessed in England. 

‘When I was at home,” said she, ‘I was certainly | 
very comfortable, but my pleasure consisted merely in | 
the absence of pain. Now, however, my exertions in 
household affairs not only give me a pleasant feeling of 
responsibility, but also contribute much to the happi- 
ness of my husband; and I am sure that Harry loves 
me better as I am, than if I had remained a drawing. | 
room lady all my life.’ 

When it began to grow dark her husband returned | 
from the mill. He, also, had acquired a bluff hearty | 
appearance, and from a pale sickly-looking young man, 
was fast approaching the beau ideal of a young back- 
woodsman. In the course of the evening he gave me 
an aécount of his progress simce our last meeting, which | 
I will repeat in my own language as far as I can now | 
recollect the facts. : 

In the early part of the spring they removed into | 
their log-house, and commenced life in the woods. | 
Their residence with the O’Donohues had in some 
degree inured them to the privations and inconveniences 
which they were compelled to experience, and had | 
taught them the necessity of energy and self-reliance; | 
yet it had scarcely prepared them for the loneliness of | 
their situation, and the perpetual makeshifts which 
they had to practise. The wagon-load of articles which | 
they had brought was found to comprise, in many in- | 
stances, precisely such conveniences as could not: be | 
used at the time, although they might be turned to 
account as things should mend; while those for which | 
they had hourly need were absent, and impossible to be | 
procured. However, necessity has no law, and their | 
stock of crockery having been almost wholly destroyed | 
in the journey, there was a curious perversion of use | 
with many utensils. The place of cups and saucers | 
was supplied by various articles; while wooden bowls, | 
and even saucepans, at times performed the office of ] 
dishes. But perhaps the most unpleasant concomitant 
of their situation was the unvarying nature of their | 
food. Their stock of tea, coffee, and spices, had been | 
very limited, and was now at the lowest ebb, and it | 
would be soon a matter of necessity to drink hemlock |@ 
tea, which is bitter and unpleasant enough to those 
unused to it, but has the recommendation, besides its , | 
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great wholesomenes8, of becoming tdlerable upon close 
acquaintance. Of milk they had but little; for they 
no cow, and O’Donohue could not always 
supply them; while butter was a precious rarity in 
their abode. Maple-sugar, however, was in plenty, and 
cider and whisky were in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
their moderate wants. But in meat there was little 
yariety, as it consisted mainly of pork in all its forms 
of bacon, ham, and pickled pork ; together with small 
quantities of smoked venison and bear-meat, and, upon 
occasions, squirrels which had been shot by the young 
Q’Donohues. Pickerel and bass were caught by laying 
lines for them, and served to give some change to a 
continued diet upon salted meat. However, they con- 
trived to make amends for the unpleasant restriction 
jn this kind of food by puddings, peach and apple-pies, 
with pot-pies, so called, but which are more properly 
meat puddings ; also buckwheat cakes, greatly relished 
by the backwoodsman, although strangers think them 
| coarse and somewhat unpalatable on first trial; corn 
| eakes made from Indian corn, and baked in tin vessels 
before the fire; brown bread, composed of rye and 
| Indian corn, and forming an agreeable article of food ; 
with wheaten cakes, and bread in various forms. Pota- 
toes were in great plenty; and strings of dried apples 
suspended in the loft showed no want of the material 
for sauce. 
| The ground had been too hard, in consequence of the 
frost, to permit them to dig a well before coming into 
their house, and thus it became necessary to bring 
| water from the creek, which was at the distance o; 
| about a quarter of a mile. This duty, in the occasion 
| absence of Tim, fell upon Robertson,swho found it very 
troublesome and not a little laborious to carry two large 
| pails to and from the water-side, especially as he had 
to climb a steep bank in returning. Water was therefore 
economised, to save her the trouble of obtaining it, and 
Mrs Robertson grew less scrupulous about cleanliness of 
person, dress, and house, than she had conceived to be 
| possible. A mass of household cares and labours, before 
unknown, crowded around her with magical suddenness, 
| and tasked every faculty in their fulfilment; her exer- 
| tions being lightened at intervals by the assistance of 
| Magee O’Donohue, who came over in spare hours to help 
| Mrs Robertson, and perhaps to chat a little with honest 
| Tim—a friendship having arisen between the pair, 
which afterwards ripened into a warmer feeling. The 
| absence of human intercourse, except on these occasions, 
| or when the families visited each other, and the solitude 
| of the forest around them, had a strong effect on the 
| Robertsons for some time. This feeling of strangeness 
| was increased by the occasional sight of a bear making 
| his way across their small clearing, or an intimation of 
anocturnal visit from the animal given by the plunging 
and kicking of their horses. It was not uncommon to 
| hear the howling of wolves, and once or twice their 
| lengthened yell sounded at night close to the house, 
| and was continued without intermission till the morn- 
| ing. These things had certainly occurred sometimes 
| while they stayed with the O’Donohues; but those 
| Older settlers made very light of such occurrences, and 
| our friends soon did the same. 
However, labour was now their business, and Robert- 
son had enough of employment to make him forget, in 
| general, that he had ever been an inhabitant of a more 
populous and civilised country. His Irish friend had 
assisted to fell a number of trees sufficient to allow him 
to bring a tolerable portion of ground into cultivation ; 
but the snow being not yet sufficiently melted for that 
purpose, he turned his attention to the preparation of a 
pile of firewood, for the use of the forthcoming: sum- 
mer, and to splitting the trunks of the fallen trees into 
for the purpose of fencing in his land. He also 
ned board-beams and shingles from the saw-mill; 
a barn as soon as the ground would be soft 


sink the posts which usually form the foun- | needl 


such a building. He contemplated the pur- 
a cow or two, with some pigs, and a number of 


poultry ; and in fancy, enjoyed the happy time when he 
should have milk, butter, and eggs to his heart’s con- 
tent, fresh pork and v and on festival days 
even a fowl. 

The winter was now over; but owing to its great 
length, and the suddenness of the change of the seasons 
in Canada, the backwoodsman allows himself but little 
rest till the seed is put inthe ground. Robertson worked 
early and late, to keep pace with his brother farmers, 
and might at this time have been seen guiding the 
plough in its winding course among the stumps of the 
fallen trees, often stopping when the coulter caught 
against a spreading root, and sometimes the plough 
rising out of the ground when reaching a similar ob- 
stacle. From his own unskilfulness in farming business, 
the work proceeded rather slowly; for although Tim 
had some practice as an agricultural labourer in the 
‘old country,’ yet it was in employment on a farm, not 
in making one: the manner of cultivating, and even 
the articles themselves that are grown, differ in the 
two countries. Some time, also, was at first occasionally 
wasted when a deer would appear on the skirts of the 
forest. The pair would instantly start off in pursuit 
with sportsman-like ardour: however, they soon per- 
ceived that even the carcass of a deer was but a 
compensation for a day wasted at the most valuable 
period of the year, and the appearance of game in future 
had no more effect than to cause a passing regret at the 
difficulty of reconciling sport with business. At length 
every available spot was ploughed and sown with grain, 
with the reservation, however, of a potato patch, and 
ground for a kitchen garden, although the latter is not 
at all usually by a settler on the commence- 
ment of his career. Our friend could now spare some 
time for the advancement of domestic comfort, and 
accordingly set about the matter with great energy. 
There being a considerable distance between his loca- 
tion and the nearest town, he had as yet been unable to 
procure window-frames and glass in time, partly from 
his own ignorance of what was necessary, and partly 

O’Donohue’s thoughtlessness. He now repaired 
this omission, and the boards and pieces of strained 
sheeting, which had been insufficient substitutes, were 
thrown aside. The house had been damp, on account of 
the imperfect stoppage of crevices in the walls and the 
floor ; but with the assistance of a carpenter who was 
fortunately passing that way with a small party of emi- 
grants, his dwelling was rendered air and water-tight, 
and several little improvements were made, that added 
much to its general comfort. About this time, too, the 
long-contemplated well was dug, and the chimney ren- 
dered more safe and substantial. 

The expense of these improvements, added to the 
previous outlays, reduced their capital very much; and 
as they wished to reserve what still remained for any 
contingencies that might happen, their food became 
limited in its variety, even beyond what it had before 
been. O'’Donohue was but a new settler, and had not 
much more than sufficient for his own family, yet he 
never hesitated to assist the Robertsons; while other 
neighbours, for such they were, although living some 
dozen miles off, were not appealed to in vain when our 
friends were necessitated to borrow grain and flour. 
Still, the Robertsons had a sufficiency of food, and their 
discomforts were easily borne, now that the change of 
habits was become in some degree ‘natural’ to them, 
and they knew what to expect. The want of society 
was felt rather severely; and as the location was far 
from the regular lines of route, great pleasure was ex- 
cited by the chance appearance of the party of emi- 
grants already spoken of, which, besides new faces, 
brought news from the settled districts and England. 
The arrival of a pedlar, too, was quite an era in their 
solitary life, and Mrs Robertson took advantage of the 
opportunity thus presented to purchase a stock of pins, 
les, thread, and other necessary articles; for although 
she had plenty of clothing, and cloth for more, yet she 
had omitted to supply herself with a sufficient quantity 
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of these other materials necessary in making or mendin, ments, he having presided at the violin the evening out of tv 
—a very common neglect on the part of emigrants. before. ‘Well, stranger,’ said he, ‘I’ve seen in my dwell on 
suppose that Tim also must have been a good customer, | time hull lots of tea-squalls, breakdowns, quiltin’ frolic, faculty of 
as, on the Sunday following, Magee appeared decked out | and pavin’ bees, but I must say I ain’t never seq is, that, v 
in all the finery of a new gown, bright-coloured ribbons, | nothin’ that could chalk up ditto alongside that concar, field befo 
and a necklace, which, being unbought with her parents’ | lust night, not by a jugful.’ follow wl 
pelted out the in the I received a letter the other day from Robertson, and cities 
of her feminine vanity. . few extracts from which will save me the trouble ¢ fm desert ™ 
The land being now ploughed, and the grain sown, Ro- | recording the progress of our emigrants since my visit Ia 2Y dese 
bertson turned his attention to making the fences; pil- | He says—‘t Magee, the other day, astonished us all by Mam # Steat © 
ing the rails in a zig-zag line on each other, in such a | making O’Donohue a grandfather: he has done nothing 
way that the end of eack rail would rest between that | since but talk of the joyful event, and expatiate on Tin M. 
two others, and the whole strengthened at the angles | junior’s good temper and powers of consuming food, 
of the fence by other rails fixed in the ground. How- | and, to use his wife’s expression, he is as proud as the Ar a late 
ever, as he had not time to prepare sufficient materials, | dog which had two tails. My wife and both my ow Bagiand, 
he was obliged to content himself with surrounding the | children are quite well; the former sends all sorts of eV 
cleared parts of the farm, and without dividing it | good wishes to you. As for myself, I am in rude health There 
off into fields. Being now relieved from the care of pro- | looking much more like a blacksmith than a Canta), (mostly u 
j viding for his expected crops, he was enabled to com-| O’Donohue and I are thinking of adding a tan-yan quality), 
mence the erection of the barn he had projected. His | and bark-mill to our present business, as there is aby. have had 
neighbours assisted him to raise it, while he and Tim | dance of hemlock in the neighbourhood ; at all events from ther 
t on the boards and shingles, and in dividing off the | we have each determined upon having a frame-hong be follows 
u terior, left a space for a stable, which place is gene- | up next summer, and turning the old log-houses intp turist, ani 
; rally chosen in America from its warmth in winter. As | cow-sheds. I am sorry to hear that B—— has gon ‘I was 
: he now had a barn, and O’Donohue’s stock of fodder | home, after making such a short stay in the country; og 
was becoming low, he purchased sufficient hay and oats | it is the same with hundreds who have not the energy ar 
for his horses until his own crops grew. to face, or the perseverance to endure, a few trifling oar Mila 
The summer passed while all were incessantly em hardships for the sake of independence in a short time had not t 
in farm-labour, or other affairs conducive to their comfort, | However, I must not say anything about that, as I have been at a 
and harvest-time approached, bringing with it a further | no doubt I should have gone home myself the first year profitable 
amount of duties. In America, as in some parts of Eng- | if I had had the means, but now I would not exchange introduce 
: land, grain is pce Berge that is to say, cut down | my situation of a Canadian backwoodsman for the berry-tre 
' with a small scythe having attached to it a wicker or | highest in England. We would be glad to see you out north-eas 
é light wooden frame, which catches the corn before it | here, and I am sure it would be the best thing that piles. A 
if falls, and throws it on one side. This, as may be sup- | could be done, both ee and by thousands like had prev: 
f posed, is laborious work to one unaccustomed to it, and | you, who have not cient independence of spirit, | with enor 
the binding it into sheaves is even more so. The land, | even if there was an opening, to go into any busines, i oo he 
however, yielded a pretty good crop; and, after paying | and who, from your small means, are engaged in a con ali this t} 
O’Donohue in produce for what he was indebted to him, | stant struggle to keep up the appearance of gentility, to the gr 
Robertson found that he had an ample quantity left for | If you should resolve to emigrate to this or to any garden a 
} his own use. Having still a small amount of cash on | other colony, keep this golden rule in your mind; berry- 
i hand, he found that at last he was beginning to be in- | for inattention to this has, I may say, been the sde (Morus m 
! dependent, and that as in future he would be unencum- | cause of ruin to hundreds. If you have not much money, than the 
i bered by any debt, he might obtain a profit from his | buy a small quantity of land, and pay cash fot it #i™y Eagland 
crops. and never, if you can possibly avoid it, buy anything 
It was about this time, when several parties of emi- | on credit. You do not know what may occur to pre- a y- 
grants had located themselves in the neighbourhood, | vent your being able to pay at the right time ; and, be- I Pl 
, that O’Donohue received the offer to exchange some | sides, few men have sufficient control over themselves Burden’s 
; corn for hardware, which he had mentioned to me. The | to work with any feeling of pleasure to pay off old debts, leaves fro 
: new comers were constantly passing the two clearings, | instead of being themselves the sole profiters by their of silk-wi 
, for the purpose of obtaining boards and sawn timbers | exertions. Independence is the grand difficulty, and best silk 
; from a mill at a considerable distance, and it appeared | yet the grand charm of backwood life. I do not mean establish 
; to him to be a good idea to construct a saw-mill on Ro- | that we stand alone in the desert, cut off and separate ing the ¢ 
bertson’s stream, and form a ership with him. | from the sympathies of our kind; for in reality there is of 
Having made the proposal to other, who at once | no part of the world where men are more indebted to | ec 
agreed to it, the exchange was made, and the building | friendship and good neighbourship than here, where out —. 
accordingly erected by themselves—a saw-mill in the | nearest neighbour is in general a dozen miles off. I Althougt 
i woods being a very simple affair, and easily made by | mean that we do not lean on the social system for TB josra co 
r any P vepes of ordinary ability. The scheme succeed physical support. We have no “situations” to covet, m0 Hi —althou; 
: for the neighbours brought logs in great quantities, and | degrees of servitude as the boundaries of our ambition. understa: 
the partners found the trade profitable. Payment is | We must achieve a living for ourselves, or perish in the J though | 
made in such cases with half of the sawn wood, and the | wilderness. The idle, the slothful, the dissipated, the 9 great ex; 
owner of the mill disposes of his share at the market. cowardly, must fall away before the approach of winter, 9 heat the 
Things were in this condition wherfI arrived. The | like the sear leaves of the forest; and, in short, it is My % the si 
Robertsons, although they did not as yet possess all | only the wakeful, the bold, the temperate, and the per- yak 
the comforts they might wish, were incréasing the list | severing, who must hope to be able to maintain their Pad B 
every day, and forgot the present want of many little | ground. As for myself, my life has been comparatively 7 44 brie 
conveniences in their hopes for the future, and had | easy and fortunate. I had a little, though a very little, S 
ceased to look back with regret on their life in England. | capital, a good wife, and a kind neighbour. I was pc pay 
I stayed rather longer than I had intended, out of com- | therefore not alone in the woods ; I was not a beggar in J the resul 
pliment to Mr O’Donohue, in order to witness the mar- | the desert. And yet I cannot help feeling, with a miz- J yellow si 
riage of his daughter with Tim. On that occasion | ture of pride and humble thankfulness, that, in the J cocoons | 
there was great feasting, a general invitation to all | midst occasional misgivings and faint-heartedness, #% ™l poun 
Canada being left at every tavern within fifty miles. | there was a leaven of determination in my character agec 
Perhaps, however, the grandness of the operations may | which enabled me to triumph over them all. But do @ Werk wi 
be understood when I state the remark of the before- | not, my dear friend, make the mistake of holding me up jm“ @Pp: 
mentioned Yankee pedlar to me the next morning, as | as an example to the delicately nurtured, the refined in fil from 
we were walking along the road towards the old settle- | mind, for to such the consequences in nineteen cases 
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experience and 
i myself, all I have to add 

ith the blessing of Providence, there is a fair 
The stream of population seems to 

follow where I was the unconscious pioneer. Towns 
cities will by and by rise on the banks of heretofore 


MANAGEMENT OF SILK-WORMS. 


a late meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
i d, the council and members were much gratified 
iad ent laid before them 

ymington, Hampshire. 
years past cultivated the mulberry 


a narrative of silk-worm 
by Mrs Whitby of Newlands, near i 

‘T have during several 
(mostly used in climates where silk is grown of the best 
quality), and fed silk-worms upon it with great success. I 
have had an opinion on the quality of the silk produced 
from them, which encourages me to hope my example will 
be followed by others, as a means of profit to the agricul- 
turist, and affording empioyment to the industrious c’ 

‘I was led to the un eye by hearing, in 1835, as I 
was travelling in the north of Italy, of an English gentleman 
“who had doubled his capital in three years, and who re- 
ceived 10 per cent. on that laid out on a silk establishment 
pear Milan ;” and wonder was expressed that the culture 
had not been tried in England. Agsicutura roduce had 
been at a low ebb in a and it was difficult to find 
profitable work for the labourer. I determined to try and 
introduce the cultivation of silk. I saw the Pome mul- 

-trees in Lombardy blown aside by the force of the 
winds, as our forest-trees are here by south-west 
gies. At this period a fog of thirty-three days’ duration 
had prevailed, and the ground round Milan was covered 
with snow, and iron-bound with frost. I knew that around 
Florence the nights were cold, and the weather uncertain, 
even so late in the spring as the Ist of June. Judging from 
ali this that the climate of England was equally favourable 
to the growth of ‘the mulberry, dered from a n - 
garden at Turin 100 standard trees and 1000 dwarf mul- 
berry-plants of the sort called—Of the Philippine Islands 
(Morus multicaulis). This sort produces much larger leaves 
than the Italian wild white mulberry, or that which in 
England is cultivated for its fruit. Its growth is rapid, and 
it h easil peamegnted by cuttings, which strike as readily 
as low. 

‘My plants did not arrive-in land until April 1836. 
I treated them ee | to the Tnections given in M, 
Burden’s book, and I did not lose one. I even gathered 
leaves from them the same year. I bought half an ounce 
of silk-worms’ eggs at Novi, which is said to produce the 
best silk in Italy, and thus laid the foundation of a small 
establishment, which, E hope, will be the means of spread- 
ing the culture of raw silk throughout land, and in the 
course of years render her independent of foreign resources. 
Ihave had no difficulty whatever in rearing the silk-worm. 
I an old loft over an unused stable: in the former 
Ihave reared the worm ; in the latter I placed a silk-reel. 
Although my cocoons were pronounced “ good,” and would 
bear a comparison with the specimens I brought from Ital 
—although they were exempt from the diseases which 
understand carry off at times whole colonies there—al- 
though I imported a silk-reel from Italy, and went to a 
great expense in having a scientific —- laid down to 
heat the water, I found insurmountable obstacles in winding 
off the silk fit for the loom. I tried year after year in vain: 
it was bright and beautiful to look at: it was soupy 
by Mr Bonorardis, of the firm of Prevost and Co., 24 A, 
Cateaton Street, to be of “ good quality, and sufficient bone 
and brightness, but the winding was without a peculiarity 
> sya Aaa the loom.” This opinion encouraged me to 
send to ce for a person acquainted with the process ; 
the result you have in the specimens I have sent you. , The 
yellow silk is the growth of this year, the white that of 

cocoons kept during my many years of trial. I have seve- 
ral pounds already wound off, equally and the French 
firl, aged 19, poe another (English) of 15, are now busy at 
work winding more. All the expense I have in in 
the apparatus above-named is so much money thrown 
away ; the wheel I have imported this year with this young 
gitl from France is cheap, simple, and effectual ; it is also 


so as not to be hatched before 
t forth sufficient food. In 
ins about the Ist of 


connected 
season, 
and the leaves in consequence fewer and ler than 
usual ; but the same difficulty has occurred in France ; and 
the father of my little winder writes word that he was 
obli to throw away this year 40,000 worms for lack of 
fe Mine would have suffered also had not my agen 
in the neighbourhood assisted in supplyin me wi ves 
of the red mulbe: A scarcity of leayes happening occa- 
sionally is no that it cannot d. Look d at 
our fields. are the spring crops of barley and oats ? 
Where are the turnips which ought now to make them 
pam Checks from bad seasons will occasionally happen 
every produce of the earth in all countries ; but in gene- 
ral, the mulberry of the Philippine Islands grows luxuriantly 
and multiplies freely in this part of England. The expense 
of an establishment such as mine would be small: that 
which I have incurred in my unassisted efforts to succeed, 
must not be considered as necessary by any one willing to 
take advantage by my experience ; and I am so desirous | 
to see the culture of silk e general, that it will give © 
me much pleasure to answer any inquiries you may wish 
to make, or give any information in my power. I almost 
fear I shall have tired you with this recital; but I knew 
not how to make it shorter, so as to be clear and convinc- 
ing. Be it remembered, there was the same prejudice in _ 
France as now exists in England against this branch of | 
agriculture: it was attempted to be overcome by Henry 
IV. ; but what he tried to enforce by edict, became general 
known, that others may try in other parts o! 
P.S.—The worms of this year were reared partly 
eggs saved by myself last year, and partly from insects 
purchased from Signor Anegoni, 16 Church Street, Soho.’ 


VIRTUE AND VICE. 


Virtue is not a that springeth up of itself in 

one night, when we are as 2 > not ; buta 
i plant, that groweth slowly an tenderly, needing 
much pains to cultivate it, much care to it, much 
time to mature it. Neither is vice a spirit that will be 
conjured away with a charm, slain by a single blow, or 
despatched by one stab. Who, then, will be so foolish as 
te how the eradicating of vice, and the planting in of 
virtue into its a few et he 
who procrastinates his repentance and amendmen 
does so ; with his eyes open, bo abckiges the ties chessed 
for the longest and most important work he has to per- 
form: he is a fool.—Barrow. 
SEEING NOT ALWAYS BELIEVING. 

A destructive projectile, invented by Captain S. A. War- 
ner, and often publicly alluded to of late, given rise to 
much discussion by scientific persons who take an interest 
in the matter. This discussion has elicited some curious 
facts respecting the deceit which the atmosphere, or me- 
dium through which we see, practises u) our vision. 
* Perhaps,’ says the writer of a letter in the Times news- 
paper, ‘some of your readers are not aware that we do 
not see through the atmosphere (as through a vacuum 
in a direct or straight line, but that of a curve, 
by distance, by re’ ion, and by density of the atmo- 
sphere. a gun-barrel in a vice, so that it cannot be 
moved, remove the breech [in other words, turn the barrel 
into a tube open at Loth ], and place an object a mile 
off, so that you can look through the barrel and see that 
object, you will find that object constantly changed in 
position ; sometimes not to be seen at all, from its being 
visually moved on one side; and at another of the day 
it will be seen in another position, solely by the changes 
and density of the atmosphere.’ 


af 
would be fatal. I will not, however, | so of accomplishment, that three of my household can 
ployed at sixpence a-day to attend upon the worms. The 
eggs can always be retarded 
the mulberry is ready to | 
France and Italy the hate ; 
May ; I find a month later preferable. All the books I 
: : : have read describe a temperature of 75 degrees to be essen- 
desert rivers; my property will acquire new value, and | tial, I have proved, by eight years’ experience, that the 
my descendants, it may be, rank among the citizens of | insects thrive better at one much lower. In damp or cold 
all br a great country now in its infancy. weather, I have a very small Arnott’s stove lighted, which 
thing regulates the temperature to from 65 to 70 degrees. Ven- 
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PROSCRIPTION OF THE HIGHLAND GARB. ’ 


This picturesque and primitive costume may now be said 
to have become fashionable ever since it was worn by one 
of our late monarchs ; it is, however, seldom worn in the 
Highlands, except on grand gala days. It is curious to 
glance back to the time when this and. everything 
connected with it was interdicted by act of ent, 
under seyere pains and penalties. As the act is but little 
known, even by many who now assume the garb, I will 
quote it asa curiosity. An act (20 Geo. Il. ¢. 39) was 

‘for the more effectually disarming the Hi 

ders in Scotland, and for the more effectually securing 
the peace of the Highlands, and for restraining the use of 
the Highland dress,’ &c. With reference to the latter, it 
was enacted, that ‘from and after the lst day of August 
1747, any person, whether man or boy, within Scotland 
cg officers and soldiers in his majesty’s service), 
who sho on any pret whatsoever, wear or put on 
the clothes commonly called the Highland clothes, namely, 
the plaid, philibeg, trews, shoulder-belts, or any part of 
the Highland garb, or should use for greatcoats or upper 
coats, tartans, or party-coloured plaid, or stuff, should be 
imprisoned without bail for six months, and on being con- 
victed for a second offence, should be liable to be trans- 
ported to any of his majesty’s plantations abroad for 
seven years.’ The term for discontinuing the dress was 
extended by a subsequent act to the Ist of August in the 
following year. This obnoxious act, unworthy of a free 
gover it, was repealed in 1782. The many little devices 
the Highlanders adopted to retain ‘ the Garb of Old Gaul’ 
are calculated to excite a smile in those of the present 
day. Instead of the prohibited tartan kilt, some wore 
pieces of a blue, green, or red thin cloth, or camlet, 
wrapped round the waist, and hanging down to the knees 
like the fealdag. The tight breeches were particularly 
obnoxious. These, when on journeys, they often suspended 
over their shoulders upon sticks ; others, either more wary 
or less submissive, sewed up the centre of the kilt with a 
few stitches between the thighs, which gave it something 
of the form of the trousers worn by Dutch ski At 
first these evasions of the act were visited with great 
severity ; but at length the officers of the law seem to 
have acquiesced in the construction put by the High- 
landers upon the prohibition in the act. This ap 
from the trial of a man named M‘Alpin, from Breadalbane, 
who was acquitted on his proving that the kilt had been 
stitched up in the middle. Such were the amusing eva- 
sions of thle extremely absurd act. 

WASHING IN THE MAURITIUS. 

The stony bed of the river (fom Riviere) above the 
bridge presented a cheerful sight. Here nearly all the 
clothes worn in Port Louis are washed. For about a quar- 
ter of a mile the river varies from one hundred ts thes 
hun yards in width. This space was covered with 
clothes spread out in the sun, and with men and women 
of swarthy or ebon skins standing in the water washing. 
They soak the clothes, rub them with soap or goats’ dung, 
beat them upon flat portions of the rock with a flat piece 
of wood having a short handle, work them backward and 
forward in the water, expose them to the sun, and ocea- 
sionally throw water over them when spread out. By 
these means they make them very white, but destroy them 
80 fast, that our clothes were —- much worn during a 
stay of about three months in the Mauritius, as during one of 
six years in the Australian colonies.—Backhouse’s Mauritius. 


LILLIPUTIAN VOLUMES. 
Sir John Tobin purchased for the sum of one hundred 
and five pounds a small missal, called The Hours of Mary 
Burgundy. The volume is very little more than four 
hes in height, by three or four only in width, yet it is 
full of rich and striking imens of the graphic and orna- 
mental art of the time. Th Novum Testamentum Gracum, 
ey in 1628, at in France, is the smallest 


only a couplet on each page, printed 


prose- 
is, “ An omg Dei. Printed by N. O. for John Smethwieke, | 
follows, “To Prince Henry, your humble ger. 


the English 
than tke 


1610.” 
vant, Jo. Weever.”” ee work called 
Bijou Almanac is not of greater 
thumb-nail of a large hand. 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS IN NAPLES. 

The literature of the whole of Italy has long bee 
strangled by political disunion. Each of the various go. | 
vernments under which it has from time to time existed, | 
has deemed it necessary to exercise a rigid censorship over 
the press, lest the dissemination of = opinion should | 
unsettle existing institutions. The kingdom of Naples jg 
not exempt from this system ; and to it is added a yer | 
high duty on foreign books, so that the people are denied | 
that information Senn abroad which they are unable to | 
obtain at home. So strict is the supervision of foreign 
works, that a correspondent to the Athenzwum declares 
that a Neapolitan bookseller told him that even such in. 
nocuous books as the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ and Madame 
Cottin’s exquisite tale of ‘ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of §j. | 
beria,’ are prohibited. It is, however, not a little extra. 
ordinary, that, despite these stringent regulations, period. 
cal literature flourishes in Naples. In 1834 there were 
thirty publications issued in the whole kingdom, and at | 
the present twenty-eight come out in the capital alone 


—we cannot add ‘regularly,’ for their appearance is fre. j 


quently suspended by the capricious censors. The editors 
are occasionally afraid to issue them through the book | 
sellers, and cause them to be deposited with their sub | 
scribers with as much fear and trembling as if they were | 
contraband s. From the source above quoted, we 
derive the following particulars concerning the periodi 
press of Naples. e intervals of publication vary from 
two months to a weck; and it is worthy of remark, that | 
the government is liberal enough to allow them to - 
free through the post. The most expensive is ‘II 

.’ which contains 150 pages, and sells for five carlini, 
{about four shillings and fourpence). The ‘ Poliorama Pit- 


toresca’ is published weekly at the price of five grani, or j 


twopence-farthing, and undertakes ‘to diffuse useful know. 
ledge amongst all classes, and to render reading in families 
agreeable.’ It has much merit, and has been in existence 
during eight years. ‘II Diritto’ is chiefly devoted to juris 
prudence, has lived two years, and sells at thirty grani, or 
one shilling and three-halfpence. The title of ‘ La Scienz 
e la Fede’ (science and religion) sufficiently indicates its 
main purpose, which is to show how science and religion 
—that is, the Roman Catholic religion—illustrate and 
support one another. It is spld at two carlini. Amongst 
the cheapest of the Neapolitan publications is ‘Il Lucifero, 
whigh has been in existence seven years, and sells for four 
grani, or twopence. Its contents appear to be not very 
dissimilar to those of our own journal, but on a far more 
limited scale. There is one, however, chea even than 
‘Tl Lucifero,’ called the ‘ Galleria Letteraria,’ in which Tio 
pages are given for two carlini, or one shilling and nine- 
pence. It is written partly in French and partly in Italian, 
and contains some tolerable lithographed views. In com- 
ing a new volume for this year, an intention is at 
d of reproducing works of established reputation, 
whatever be their length. ‘In this manner,’ says the 
editor, ‘we shall give to the public many works of value 
blished in Italy, , but out of the kingdom of the Two 
icilies, as well as the works of distinguished writers of 
any nation.’ Besides such reprints, it gives a great variety, 
as well as quantity of matter, as may be inferred from the 
size of the work. This ‘Literary Gallery’ has been m 
existence three years. These are samples of the twenty- 
eight periodicals published at Naples. Their existence 
admits of the gratifying inference, that education and 
knowledge are spreading amongst those who have 
more need of them than any other people in Europe. 
recently as 1840, it was po dhe ed that in some of the 
Neapolitan provinces scarcely one in every hundred and 
fifty persons was able to read. 
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volume measuring only three inches and a quarter in 
and one inch seven-eighths in breadth. Copies of |™™ 
it have sold for prices varying from one guinea to five. | ————— — 
Dr Dibdin, in his Literary Reminiscences (vol. ii. p. 943), 
says he possesses an ‘ Agnus Dei, which seems to have 
elder son ames I. It measures only one inch a . welve volumes, 
three-eighths in height, an inch in width, and half an inch | to had from the pub: fil 
in thickness. Its author is John Weever ; and it consists lishers or their agents.—A stamped edition of the Journal is now jj 
of an abridged life of our Saviour in English metre, having | issued, price 2}4., to go free by post. 


